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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


Tue “ Greeca Majora,” which was all the Greek” 
read in college by many successive generations of 
American students, contained Plato’s Crito and the 
narrative part of the Phedo; and, among all the 
extracts in that admirable collection, none are cher- 
ished in fresher remembrance or with a more rever- 
ential love than these inimitable productions of the 
great spiritual philosopher of ancient Greece. The 
| simple beauty of the style and the almost inspired 
truth and grandeur of the sentiments have graven 
these immortal compositions, as with the point of a 
diamond, on thousands of hearts, and entitle them 
to the high place which they have held among the 
select educational instruments of former generations. 
Many a scholar saw with regret Plato dropped for 
a time entirely out of the academic course, and 
accessible to American students only in the obso- 
lete Graeca Majora, or in the imported editions of 
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foreign scholars. And, though their favorite classic 
author is now brought again within the reach of 
American students, and restored in some measure 
to his proper place in college education, in Presi- 
dent Woolsey’s scholarly edition of the Gorgias, 
and Professor Lewis’ profound Annotations on por- 
tions of the Laws, still many an older and many a 
younger scholar cannot but sigh to see the simpler 
and more Socratic Dialogues of Plato superseded, 
even by the more finished dramatic imitations of 
his middle life, or the more profound moral and 
political speculations of his riper years. It is to 
meet expressed regrets and felt wants of this kind 
that the present edition of the Apology and Crito is 
given to the public. 

While these pieces breathe in every part the 
moral purity, the poetic beauty, and the almost 
prophetic sublimity, which pervade all Plato’s writ- 
ings, and which have won for him the epithet 
“dine,” they exhibit Socrates more adequately 
than he appears in any of the works of Xenophon, 
more truly and purely, just as he was, than he is 
seen in any of the other writings of Plato. They 
are therefore the connecting link between the two 
beloved disciples, and the clue to the interpretation 
of both. The Apology, especially, written shortly 
after the death of the Moral Philosopher, and under 
the full inspiration of his last words and last hours, 


- 
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gives us the very soul of Socrates speaking, as it 
were, with the very lips of Plato. Mr. Grote has 
seen this and, with characteristic wisdom, has made 
_the Apology the corner-stone of his admirable chap- 
ter on Socrates. How superior to the cold and 
barren defence which bears the name of Xenophon 
on the one hand, and on the other, how free from 
the unpractical and impracticable speculations which 
Plato has interwoven in some of his later dialogues! 
It is doubtless a faithful representation of the de- 
fence, or rather justification, we might almost say, 
gloritication, of his own life, character, and mis- 
sion, which Socrates actually pronounced before his 
judges. At the same time, perhaps, it may be re- 
garded as an exemplification of Plato’s beau ideal 
of the true Orator, whose aim and office it is, not to 
save the life of the accused by whatever means of 
falsehood, bribery, and seduction he can invent, but 
to set forth the claims of truth and justice in all 
their native right to command universal obedience. 
In this view the Apology may, perhaps, be con- 
sidered as the counterpart of the exposure of rhet- 
orice falsely so called in the Gorgias, and so take 
its place among the consecutive labors of Plato to 
realize the idea of all the arts and sciences; though 
it must be confessed that the want of the intro- 
duction and the dialectic structure, which are so 
characteristic of the scientific dialogues, seems rather 
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(not to set it aside, as Ast would set it aside, as un- 
Platonic, for it has all the palpable and marked 
peculiarities of Plato’s style), but to set it apart to 
the more specific and no less sacred purpose of a 
defence by a gifted and beloved disciple of his 
honored and revered master. 

The exordium opens, if we may be allowed to 
go before the reader with a brief analysis of the 
piece, with an expression of the astonishment of 
Socrates at the misrepresentations of his accusers, 
who have represented nothing as it is, and a decla- 
ration of his purpose to speak the plain and simple 
truth, in the same plain and simple language which 
he has been accustomed to use in his every day 
conversations; and as this is his whole office as an 
orator speaking in his own defence, so it is their 
sole duty, as judges, to consider whether or not he 
speaks the truth. (17,18, a.) This exordium, if it 
does not set forth Plato’s ideal of true oratory, in 
contrast with the studied and false rhetoric of the 
forum and the schools, yet no doubt exhibits the 
author’s idea of the style and manner in which 
Socrates actually defended himself when on trial 
for his life. Accordingly, we shall find the Socrates 
of the Apology excluding all] artificial rhetoric, all 
appeals to prejudice or passion, and declaring the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
with the simplicity and directness, the frankness 
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and fearlessness of a philosopher who values truth 
and justice far more than life.* 

After this brief and plain exordium, Socrates 
asks leave to reply first to his first accusers, those 
less formal but more powerful and formidable ac- 
cusers, to wit, who had been insinuating their slan- 
ders into the public mind during his life, and who 
had all the advantage of numbers and time, of a 
tribunal numerous and credulous, and of not being 
confronted with the accused; nay, of being per- 
sonally unknown, except some one of them might 
chance to be a comic poet (18, B. c.), alluding espe- 
cially to Aristophanes, whose name is mentioned 
further on, and his comedy of The Clouds distinctly 
pointed out. (19, 0c.) The charges thus informally 
brought against him were, that, “with a wicked 
and mischievous curiosity, he inquired into things 
in heaven above and things under the earth; that 
he made the worse appear the better reason; and 
that he taught others to do the same; in short, that 
he was a natural philosopher and a. sophist.” (19, 
B. cf. 18,8.) Socrates utterly denies the truth of 
these charges; declares his entire ignorance of nat- 
ural philosophy as then taught, as well as of the 
sophist’s art; offers to present witnesses in proof 


* Cf. Valer. Max. VIL, 4: Maluitque Socrates extingui, quam 
Lysias superesse—in allusion to the Oration which Lysias prepared 
for the use of Socrates, but which Socrates refused to deliver. 
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that he taught no such things to his disciples, and 
calls upon all present to testify against him, if they 
had ever heard from him any conversation, great or 
small, on such subjects. (19,0. p.) Moreover, he 
did not profess to be a teacher, like Gorgias the 
Leontine, Prodicus the Cean, Hippias the Elean, 
and Evenus the Parian, who drew away the young 
from the society of the wisest and best citizens 
(which they might enjoy gratuitously), to receive 
their instructions at a great price. He congratu- 
lated the possessors of such wisdom and power, and 
would doubtless be very proud if he possessed it 
himself. But truth obliges him to confess, that he 
has no part nor lot, great or small, in such knowl- 
edge. (19,5.; 200.) The modesty and irony which 
mark this passage, the short dialogue, into which he 
runs unconsciously, and which is given in the form 
and the words of the original conversation, and the 
unfavorable view which he takes of the vague and 
unprofitable speculations of the physical philoso- 
phers who preceded him, are all highly character- 
istic of Socrates, as he appears in the Memorabilia 
of “Xenophon. (Cf, Mem. 1; 11 "eeqa:s 1, 
seqq. et passim.) 

“But what then is your business or profession 2 
What have you said or done to raise all this hue 
and cry about you?” In answer to this question, 
Socrates admits that he bore the name of philoso- 
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pher, or wise man. But he pretended to merely 
human wisdom, such as man may properly aspire 
to, and such as pertains to the proper regulation 
of human life. (20, p. .) This wisdom he did in- 
deed possess. And in proof that he did, he would 
refer them to no less authority than the God at 
Delphi. (21, a.) He never supposed himself to be 
wise in any sense, till, in response to a question of 
his friend and the friend of the people (Cherephon), 
the Delphic Oracle declared, that there was none 
wiser than he. Not daring to discredit the Oracle, 
he then set himself to discover in what possible 
sense, if indeed in any sense, he was wiser than 
others. (21,8. c.) Accordingly he visited succes- 
sively various classes of men in high repute for 
wisdom — politicians, poets, orators, philosophers, 
artisans, &c.; and he discovered to his surprise, 
that while they really understood pretty well their 
respective departments, they fancied they under- 
stood every thing else (22, p.), though, in fact, with 
a partial exception in favor of the artisans, they did 
not understand the fundamental principles even of 
their own profession. (22, 0.) And they all, with- 
out exception, thought they knew a great deal more 
than they did know, while he was conscious that he 
knew almost nothing. (21, p.) And when he came 
to inquire whether he would choose to be as he was, 
or to have their wisdom with their want of self- 
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knowledge, he was constrained to answer, that he 
would rather be as he was, and so to assent to the 
truth of the Oracle (22, x.); though he modestly 
adds, that the chief intent of the Oracle was doubt- 
less to teach this general truth, that Ae was the wisest 
of men, who preferred that kind of wisdom which 
Socrates cultivated, viz., the moral and practical, 
and who, dike Socrates, was conscious of the poverty 
of his acquirements in knowledge, and the com- 
parative worthlessness of all the wisdom of men. 
(23, A. 3B.) 

In the course of the investigation which he thus 
prosecuted, he offended all whom he visited, by 
showing them that they knew far less than they 
supposed. At the same time, his pupils (or rather 
his young friends and followers, for, as in Xeno- 
phon, so in Plato, Socrates never speaks of his dis- 
ciples) delighted themselves in exposing, after his 
example, the ignorance of the many pretenders to 
superior knowledge. (23,c.) And they were angry, 
not with themselves, but with the innocent occasion 
of their humiliation. Accordingly they began to 
call him a most impious fellow, a corrupter of 
youth, and the like. When asked how; what he 
did; what he taught; having nothing else to say, 
they took up and turned against him the prejudice 
and calumny which the multitude were so ready to 
entertain against philosophers in general. (23, p.) 
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They confounded him with the very naturalists and 
sophists whom he had ever labored to confute, and 
thus sought to concentrate upon him the suspicion 
and indignation which they had incurred. 

So much for the informal charges. And these 
prepared the way for the formal indictment for 
corrupting the youth and endeavoring to subvert 
the religion of his country. Of his three accusers, 
Socrates informs the judges that Meletus was angry 
with him for exposing, as above described, the 
poets, Anytus for the artisans and politicians, and 
Lycon for the orators. (23, 5.) They were all ac- 
tuated by selfish and revengeful feelings. Anytus, 
it should be added, was a rich leather-seller, and 
a man of influence in the democracy; and when 
Socrates, seeing signs of intellectual capacity in his 
son, endeavored to dissuade the father from bring- 
ing up his son to his own trade, Anytus was per- 
sonally offended (Apol. Xen. 29), and was able 
easily to turn the passions of the populace against 
the reputed master of ‘the tyrant Critias and the 
now hated Alcibiades. (Cf. Xen. Mem. I., 2, 12.) 

In defence of himself against the charge of cor- 
rupting the youth, Socrates enters into a very char- 
acteristic dialogue with Meletus, asking, who it is 
that corrupts the youth, and who makes them wiser 
and better; whether the judges, senators, and mem- 


bers of the Assembly also corrupt them, or whether 
2 ; 
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he is their only corrupter, and whether it is likely 
to be the single individual that corrupts, and the 
multitude that instruct and reform, or quite the 
contrary, just as it is in the training of horses and 
the lower animals; and if he is such a corrupter of 
the young, whether he does it voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily, of which alternatives the former is quite 
incredible, since he must know that he could not 
corrupt them without injuring himself, and in the 
latter alternative, he ought not to be impeached 
and punished, but to be instructed and made wiser. 
(24, 8.3; 26,4.) The conclusion of this very Socratic 
piece of extemporized dialectics is, that Socrates, if 
not too wise and good to corrupt the youth, must 
be too ignorant to deserve punishment for it; and 
that Meletus, with all his assumed superiority in 
wisdom and virtue, neither knows nor cares how 
young men can be made either better or worse. 
The argument, by which Socrates exculpates him- 
self, will probably strike most modern readers as 
more subtle than conclusive in its reasoning, and 
somewhat dangerous withal in its practical tendency, 
since, carried out to its legitimate result, it would 
seem to prove that all crimes must be involuntary, 
and all criminals proper objects of commiseration 
and instruction, rather than of punishment. And 
we see not how the objection can be answered. It 
lies, however, not only against the argument here, 
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but against the doctrine of Socrates, which, every- 
where, in Xenophon and Plato alike, resolves all 
the virtues into knowledge, and, by consequence, 
all the vices into sins of ignorance. 

Taking up the other point in the indictment, 
Socrates now asks, whether his accuser means to 
charge him only with denying the gods of the state, 
or with downright atheism ; and on being distinctly 
charged with the latter, he shows that this is ut- 
terly inconsistent with the language of the indict- 
ment itself, which charges him with recognizing 
and teaching “other divine things,” and if there 
are “divine things,” then surely there must be divi- 
nities. Just as he who speaks of human affairs, 
must needs recognize the existence of human beings, 
so in teaching dayucma, he must needs recognize 
daluoves; and if daipoves, then, according to the 
prevailing Greek idea, either gods or sons of gods; 
and if sons of gods, then of course gods. (26, B.5 
27, E.) 

Having thus disposed of his principal accuser, 
Socrates boldly tells the Athenians, that he has to 
fear, not the indictment of Meletus, but the envy 
and jealousy of the multitude, which have destroyed 
many other good men, and will probably destroy 
him. “Why then persist in a course of conduct 
which you expect will occasion your death?” “ Be- 
cause,” such is the substance of the answer, “the 
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great question for a man to ask is not whether life 
or death will be the result of his conduct, but 
whether he is doing right or wrong, and acting the 
part of a good or bad man; as the heroes of the 
Trojan war, and all true heroes, have ever despised 
danger and death in the path of duty and glory.” 
(28, zn. c.p.) “I should behave strangely,” he con- 
tinues, “if when your commanders, Athenians, 
stationed me at Potidea, at Amphipolis, and at 
Delium, I kept my post at the peril of my life, but 
when the God sets me down in Athens to spend 
my life in the pursuit of philosophy and in the ex- 
amination of myself and others, then I should leave 
my post through fear of death. In that case, I 
might well and truly be charged with not ‘believing 
in the gods, since I disobeyed the Oracle and feared 
death, and thought myself wise when I was not. 
For to fear death is to think one’s self wise, when 
he is not; for it is to think one knows what he doves 
not know. None know death. They do not know 
but it is the greatest good; yet they fear it, as if 
they knew it was the greatest of evils. I will never 
flee from what may be the greatest good, viz., death, 
into such base and criminal acts as must be the 
greatest evils.” (28, H.; 29, A. B.) 

“Tf you were to assure me of my acquittal in 
case | would pledge myself to abandon this philoso- 
phizing and questioning manner of life, my reply 
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would be, I respect and love you, but I will obey 
the God rather than you. While I live and breathe, 
I will never cease to proclaim the superiority of 
wisdom and virtue and the well-being of the soul, 
to riches and honor and the welfare of the body, to 
young and old, to citizens and foreigners, but espe- 
cially to you, my fellow-citizens, as you are most 
nearly related to me, and because it especially be- 
comes the honored name of Athenians. For this 
is the divine command, and this is for your highest 
interest. (29, o.; 30, 0.) And if you put me to 
death, be assured you will not injure me so much 
as yourselves. Me none of my accusers could injure 
in the least; for I do not think it lawful, or possi- 
ble, in the nature of things, for a better man to be 
injured by a worse man. I am therefore now de- 
fending, not so much myself as you; that you may 
not put me to death and so reject the gift of God 
to you, for you will not soon find another such. 
(30, p. n.) That I am the gift of God to the city, 
you will see from this. Does it seem merely hu- 
man that I have neglected my own affairs so many 
years and attended to your interests, persuading 
you like a father or an elder brother, to cultivate 
virtue? And all this without any pecuniary com- 
pensation ; for, among all their false accusations, 
they have not dared to accuse me of receiving pay 
for my instruction; and if they had, my poverty 
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would have been a suflicient witness against them.” 
(30, u.5 31, ©.) 

If any were disposed to ask why he went about 
and persuaded them privately and personally, in- 
stead of coming before the people and counselling 
them as a body, he had been kept back from the 
latter course by a certain divine monitor* which 
had attended him from his childhood—a sort of 
voice which always deterred him from doing what 
he should not do, and which had usually forbidden 
his participation in public affairs. And well it 
might, for, if he had undertaken to act his part in 
public, he would have been put to death long ago, 
and that without having rendered any real service 
to them or to himself; for no man could be safe in 
publicly opposing the inclinations of the Athenian 
or any other popular assembly, and forbidding them 
to do wrong. (31.) In proof of this, he adverts to 
the imminent peril to which he was exposed in the 
only instance in which he had held an office, when, 
as senator and presiding officer in the popular as- 
sembly, he resisted the will of the demus, and de- 
fended the lives of the ten generals when they were 
intent on putting them to death by one sweep- 
ing and extra-judicial decree. (82, 4.8.) He had 
also incurred a similar peril, and exhibited the 


* Touching the nature of this divine voice and monitor, see the 
discussion in the notes. 
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same disregard for danger and death, in refus- 
ing to obey an unrighteous command of the oli- 
garchy, when they possessed the government. (32 
©. D.) 

These were well-known facts, which might be 


d 


proved by any number of witnesses. And such 
facts showed that he, or any one else who would 
contend strenuously for the right, must do it pri- 
vately rather than politically, if he would preserve 
his life even for a short period. They proved also 
that his influence over the young, by precept and 
especially by example, so far from corrupting, was 
suited to inspire them with an inflexible regard for 
justice. And if further proof was required, since 
his aceusers had failed to bring forward the proper 
witnesses at the proper time, he would gladly yield 
the stand and let them bring forward now the 
fathers and elder brothers of the very young men 
who had been his most constant hearers and com- 
panions; for, though the young men themselves 
might have some reason for withholding the truth, 
if he had corrupted them, certainly their fathers 
and elder brothers could have no such motive, and 
the judges ought to be put in possession of their 
testimony. (33, p.; 34, B.) 

Having thus finished his defence, Socrates pro- 
ceeds to excuse himself from any attempt to enlist 
the sympathies and excite the compassion of the 
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judges in his behalf. This practice had indeed 
become very common in the courts of justice—so 
common, that it might seem strange and even ar- 
rogant for him not to do likewise. He had a wife 
and children, and friends whom he tenderly loved, 
and whose grief at his death would doubtless be 
very great. But such weakness, worthy only of 
women, was especially unworthy of Athenian men ; 
and if seen in their great men, particularly in one 
who, like himself, was reputed, whether justly or 
unjustly, to be a man of extraordinary virtue, it was 
not only dishonorable to him, but it would reflect 
dishonor on the whole people. (85, a.B. 0.) Be- 
sides, it was doing a great wrong to the judges, 
who needed not entreaties, but instruction and per- 
suasion, and whose duty it was, not to sacrifice 
justice to personal feelings and interests, but simply 
to execute the laws. And not only justice but piety 
forbade the offering of any inducements to them to 
violate their oath of office; and if he should hold 
out any such inducements, he would thereby teach 
them that there were no gods, and so convict him- 
self of atheism in the very act of defending himself 
against the charge. They must therefore excuse 
him from resorting to such methods of securing his 
acquittal, which he could not but regard as at once 
dishonorable, unholy, and unjust. (85, p.) 
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With these noble sentiments, asking no favor 
of his judges, he submits himself to their sense of 
justice. They condemn him by a small majority 
of votes. Resuming his address, he declares that 
he is neither grieved nor surprised by the result. 
He is only surprised by the smallness of the ma- 
jority by which he was condemned. (36, a.) Pro- 
nounced guilty by his judges, the next question 
was, what should be the penalty. His accusers 
said, Death. In naming a counter-proposition, as 
the laws allowed him to do, if he looked simply at — 
the justice and fitness of the thing, he should pro- 
pose that he be supported in the Prytaneum (State- 
House) at the public expense, that: he might devote 
himself without interruption to the instruction of 
the people. This was a suitable return for his dis- 
interested devotion to their highest good in time 
past, and this would be for their highest welfare in 
time to come. If this honor was justly conferred 
on the victor at the Olympic Games, who did not 
need it and who ministered only to their seeming 
happiness, much more was it due to him, who 
needed it, and who had spent his life in promoting 
their real good. (36, B. c. pv.) And with longer 
time, he might perhaps be able to persuade them 
of his innocence. (37, A.) He deserved only good 
at their hands. If he should suffer death, that 
would perhaps prove a good. Why then should he 
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propose an alternative penalty, which would be a 
certain evil? Should he propose imprisonment ? 
That were to subject himself to the power and 
caprice of the Eleven, whoever they might chance 
to be. (87, 8.0.) Exile? His countrymen could 
not endure his instruction and reproof, much less 
would strangers. (37, p.) And for him to keep 
silence, though they would not believe it, were to 
disobey the God, and for that reason it were quite 
impossible. (87, BE.) To live without examining 
himself and others were no life to him—were a 
life not worthy to be lived by any human being. 
(88, A.) Should he then propose a fine? If he had 
property he would part with it cheerfully, for loss 
of property was no evil. But he had not property 
enough. If indeed a mina (about $17) would suf- 
fice, perhaps he could pay a mina. He would 
therefore propose a fine of one mina. And since 
his friends, Plato, Crito, Critobulus, and Apollodorus 
bade him propose thirty mins, he would adjudge 
himself to pay a fine of thirty mings, and give these 
friends as his security. (88, B.) 


This high-toned vindication.of his character and 
deserts, together with his virtual refusal to name 
any alternative punishment, sealed his death. He 
doubtless expected it would, and intended it should. 
The last chapter of Xenophon’s Memorabilia is de- 
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voted to a statement of the reasons, and those for 
the most part assigned in a conversation by Socrates 
himself, why it was better, in his own view—better 
for his happiness and usefulness as well as for his 
fame—that he should die now, rather than live to a 
more advanced age. With this deliberate prefer- 
ence, and in full view of the consequences, he made 
his defence so as almost to necessitate the desired 
result. By an increased majority he was now con- 
demned to death. And, in resuming the thread of 
his discourse, he tells those who condemned him 
that he did not regret the result—that death would 
have come soon in the course of nature, and he 
would much rather die uttering such a defence, 
than live by such ignoble means as many use. (88, 
c. p. E.) It is not difficult to escape death—he 
could readily have escaped it *—but the difficulty 
is to escape sin, which is a swifter runner than 
even death, and has already overtaken his accusers, 
younger and swifter though they be than himself. 
(39, a. B.) And, as men are sometimes inspired 
with something like prophetic vision in their last 
hours, he warns his judges, who voted for his con- 
demnation, that speedy vengeance will overtake 
them in the reproofs of their own conscience and 
of the numerous friends of virtue who would come 


* Of, Xen. Mem, iv. 4, 4: padlws dv apedels, t.7.A. 
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after him; and the only escape was not by cutting 
off their reprovers, but by reforming their own 
character and life. (89, ©. D.) 

Then turning to the judges who had voted for 
his acquittal, and who alone deserved the sacred 
name of judges, he labors to console them touching 
the issue, which they so much deplore, by giving 
them the true interpretation of it. (39, E.) He 
could not but argue that it was meant for good. 
For the prophetic voice—the voice of the divinity 
—which had often and always warned him here- 
tofore when he was going to do wrong even in the 
smallest matters, now when life was at stake, and 
he was exposed to what are commonly regarded as 
the extremest of evils, had given him no warning 
in the whole course of his trial. Hence he inferred 
that death was not, as it was commonly supposed to 
be, an evil, but a good. (40, a. B.) 

The presumption thus suggested by the divine 
Providence towards himself might be justified and 
confirmed by the following considerations: Death 
is either annihilation, or, which is essentially the 
same thing, a state of entire unconsciousness; or 
else it is a departure of the soul from this world to 
another. On the former supposition, death would 
be a wonderful gain; for how few of our days and 
nights are so happy as the hours we pass in sound 
sleep, undisturbed by so much as a dream; and in 
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that case, all time would seem no more than one 
such dreamless night. (40, c. p. 5.) But if, on the 
other hand, death is a departure from this world 
to another, where dwell all the dead, what greater 
good could there be than this? There, freed from 
the power of judges falsely so called, he would 
find judges that deserved the name, such as Minos 
and Rhadamanthus; there he would associate with 
Orpheus, Muszeus, Hesiod, and Homer; there he 
should meet with Palamedes, Ajax, and all who in 
past ages had fallen victims to perverted justice ; 
and, what was better than all the rest, there he 
should examine and put to the test Agamemnon, 
Ulysses, and a multitude of other men and other 
women, as he examined men here, to see if they 
were truly wise, or only supposed themselves to be 
so; and this would be immense happiness: nor 
would he be put to death there for the exercise of 
this prerogative, since, besides their superior blessed- 
ness in other respects, the dwellers in that world 
are immortal. (41, a. B.c.) In conclusion, he as- 
sures his judges once more that no evil can befall 
a good man in life or death, since the gods take 
care of his interests, and these events have not be- 
fallen him by chance, but have been ordered by a 
wise and kind Providence; tells them that he har- 
bors no resentment against them, since, though they 


meant it for evil, they had done him good ; entreats 
3 
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them to take vengeance on his sons, by inflicting on 
them the same pains he had inflicted on his pleas- 
ure-loving countrymen, if they are ever seen caring 
more for riches or any thing else than for virtue, 
or thinking more highly of themselves than they 
ought to think, for this, and this only, will be a 
just recompense for what he has done for the 
Athenian people; and then he takes leave of them, 
saying, Now it is time that we depart—I to die, 
you to live; and which of us is going to the better 
destiny is known only to the Deity. 


Such, in substance, is the Defence of Socrates. 
So far from believing that we are indebted to the 
imagination of Plato for the lofty character of 
Socrates, as he appears in this Apology, we cannot 
bat feel that we owe the elevation and eloquence 
of the Apology to the real greatness and heroism 
of its subject. The form and the words may be 
Plato’s; but the substance and the spirit must be 
Socrates’ ; and we need only to have heard it from 
his lips to perfect the moral sublime. Profane 
literature has nowhere furnished a better delinea- 
tion of the spiritual hero, rising superior to the fear 
and the favor of man in the strength of his own 
conscious integrity and of a serene trust in God. 
Faith in God, which had been the controlling prin- 
ciple of his life, was the power that sustained him 
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in view of approaching death, inspired him with 
more than human fortitude in his last days, and in- 
vested his dying words with a moral grandeur that 
“has less of earth in it than heaven.” The con- 
sciousness of a divine mission was the leading trait 
in his character and the main secret of his power.* 
This directed his conversations, shaped his philoso- 
phy, imbued his very person, and controlled his 
life. This determined the time and manner of his 
death. And this abiding conviction, this “ruling 
passion strong in death,” is the very life and breath 
and all-pervading atmosphere of the Apology. 


Nor is the religious element less pervading and 
controlling in the Crito, though there social duty 
and political principle are also made prominent. 
This piece presents Socrates to us in prison await- 
ing the execution of his unjust sentence. There 
Crito—the friend and benefactor of his youth, the 
companion of his middle-life, and the stay and staff 
of his advanced years—calls upon him at break of 
day, and, finding him in sound sleep, sits down by 
his side in silent admiration of his calmness on the 
very eve of death. Socrates awakes, and a dialogue 
ensues, beginning in the natural and easy manner 
so characteristic of Plato, leading on easily to the 


* Of. Grote, Hist. of Greece, Part II., chap. Ixviii. 
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discussion of the topic which lies nearest Crito’s 
heart, viz., the release of his friend, and ending, 
like the Apology, in a strain of rapt and inspired 
eloquence, before which Crito himself stands con- 
vineed, silenced, and overawed, as in the presence 
of some superior being. 

After inquiring the hour, how Crito gained ad- 
mission so early, and why he had not awaked him 
sooner, which leads him to remark upon the absur- 
dity of shrinking from death, especially at his ad- 
vanced age, Socrates asks the errand of his friend 
at that early hour. Crito replies, that the sacred 
ship (during whose voyage no one could be put to 
death at Athens) was drawing near on its return 
from Delos—that it would probably arrive that day, 
and on the day following, Socrates. must die. (43, 
A. B.C. D.) Socrates expresses his readiness to die 
whenever it pleases the gods, but adds his belief 
that the ship would not arrive till the next day, 
and his execution would take place on the third 
day, assigning as the reason for that opinion a 
dream and vision, which he had just seen in sleep, 
and which it was well that Crito had not disturbed. 
A. beautiful woman, dressed in white, had appeared 
to him, calling him and repeating the words of 
Homer touching the return of Achilles to his na- 
tive land: “On the third day, Socrates, you will 
arrive at the fertile Phthia,” which he interpreted 
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as a divine intimation, and therefore infallible 
proof, that on the third day he would reach his 
home in a better world. (44, a. 3B.) Beautiful 
fiction, if the dream was the offspring of Plato’s 
imagination! More beautiful fact, if the dream 
was real! And we know not why we should doubt 
it. What more natural than that such a notorious 
dreamer, so familiar with all the poetry of his 
country, especially that of Homer, and meditating 
of his speedy departure with lively and joyful 
imaginings by day, should dream of it under so 
poetical and attractive a form by night! 

Crito now proceeds to press him with various 
and urgent motives—justice to himself, duty to his 
wife and children, regard to the affection and repu- 
tation of his friends, and the like—to bribe his 
keepers, forfeit his bail, and make his escape, de- 
claring that it can be done at a very small expense, 
and he and the other friends would gladly meet 
any losses or dangers which might befall them in 
such a course, rather than lose such a friend, and, 
moreover, incur the disgrace with the multitude of 
sacrificing him to the love of money. (44, o.; 46.) 
“But why, my dear Crito, why should we so much 
regard the opinion of the multitude? For the best 
men, whose opinion is most worthy of considera- 
tion, will deléeve that these things are, as they are 
in reality, and that not you, but myself, am re- 
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sponsible for my death.” “Nevertheless, you see, 
Socrates, that it is necessary to pay attention to the 
opinion of the multitude, for the present cireum- 
stances show that the multitude can effect, not the 
smallest of evils only, but nearly the greatest, if 
one is calumniated among them.” “I could wish, 
Crito, the multitude were able to effect the greatest 
evils, that they might also accomplish the greatest 
good; for then it would be well. But now they 
can do neither of these. For they can neither 
make a man wise nor unwise.” The same simple 
but sublime sentiment with which we have become 
familiar in the Apology: Character is the only 
thing pertaining to man that is of any account; 
and this his bitterest enemies cannot touch. ‘ But 
they do just what they happen to do.” (44, p.) 
That is, the conduct of the multitude, instead of 
being regulated by intelligent principle, is gov- 
erned by blind chance; and such labors, however 
strenuous, are always fruitless. Accordingly, next 
to his great moral and religious mission, it was the 
perpetual study of Socrates’ life to bring his coun- 
trymen, especially the young men of Athens, to a 
right understanding of themselves, their duties, and 
their pursuits, and thereby to an intelligent dis- 
charge of all the functions of proper manhood in 
the light of established rules and fixed principles. 

The opinions of ‘the multitude, he goes on to 
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argue, are sometimes right and sometimes wrong; 
while the standard of rectitude is unchangeable and 
eternal. Our duty depends, not on the opinions of 
the multitude, nor does it change with the change 
of our circumstances and interests. It has nothing 
to do with the consequences of our actions. Im- 
prisonment, exile, death itself—these are bugbears 
to frighten children with, but they will not deter 
the true man from the performance of his duty, or 
swerve him in the least from adherence to prin- 
ciple. As to his escape from the prison without 
the consent of the rulers of the state, the great 
question, and the only question he can entertain is, 
whether it is right, since right reason is the only 
friend to whose solicitation he ever allowed him- 
self to yield. The alacrity of his friends was very 
commendable, if rightly directed, but if not, the 
greater it was, by so much it was the more blame- 
worthy. Against the dictates of reason and con- 
science, he could not be influenced in the least by 
a regard to the reputation of his friends or his own 
life. (46, B.; 47, A.) 

A discussion ensues, in which Socrates proves 
to the conviction of Crito himself, that, in such a 
question, regard must be had, not to the opinions 
of the ignorant multitude, but of the truly wise, 
just as, in gymnastic exercises, the gymnast gives 
heed to the approbation or censure only of the 
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physician or the master of the gymnasium (47, B. 
o. p.), that by acting unwisely and unjustly the 
soul is corrupted and destroyed, which is a far 
greater evil than the disease or destruction of the 
body (47, ».; 48, B.); that it is not right to in- 
jure or retaliate an injury in any case, least of all 
against one’s country (49, a. seqq.); that the well- 
being of our country depends on the sacredness of 
the laws and the obedience of the citizens (50, B.), 
and our country should be obeyed and reverenced 
as a more sacred thing than father, or mother, or 
the dearest friends (51, a. B.); that a citizen by no 
means stands on an equal footing with his country, 
so as to have a right to treat her as she treats him, 
or to pronounce judgment on her acts as she does 
on his (50, 5.); that every citizen who remains in 
a free country, which allows the inhabitants full 
liberty to emigrate when and where they please 
(especially if, like Socrates, he has remained during 
a long life, and never gone abroad at all, and never 
complained of the laws), has virtually assented to 
the justice of the laws, and has entered into a tacit 
compact to obey them, as interpreted and executed 
by their appointed guardians, unless he can per- 
suade them to alter their decisions (52, a.; 58, A.)3 
and that by escaping the penalty imposed upon 
him by the laws, he would convict himself of being 
a law-breaker, and make himself an object of sus- 
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picion as an enemy of law and justice, wherever he 
might go on earth, and even in Hades (53, B.; 54, 
B.). As the discussion proceeds, the laws seem to 
rise in dignity and sacredness, till they are seen 
embodied in a form more than human and en- 
throned in unearthly majesty ; and they are heard, 
in meek yet authoritative tones, expostulating with 
Socrates on the injustice, folly, and pernicious ten- 
deney of the course which his friends are recom- 
mending. Socrates, too, catches the spirit of the 
laws, becomes instinct, as it were, with their life, 
and, like the Pythian priestess or an inspired cory- 
bant, deaf to every other voice, can do only as the 
voice of law (which is the voice of God) commands 
him: “The voice of these expostulations rings in 
my ears, and I am unable to hear other arguments. 
Be assured, if you urge any thing of a contrary 
tenor, you will labor in vain. This way God leads ; 
and in this way let us follow.” 


The Crito, like the Apology and the other dia- 
logues that were written soon after the death of 
Socrates, has a twofold object—the one practical 
and personal, the vindication of Socrates from the 
charge of impiety, and corrupting the youth—the 
other ideal and universal, to exhibit the true idea 
of the good citizen, or the good man in his rela- 
tion to the state. And, it is not too much to say, 
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it accomplishes both these objects perfectly. It 
is a triumphant vindication of the character of 
Socrates, setting his patriotism in the strongest 
light, and showing that he sacrificed his life to 
what most men would deem an overscrupulous re- 
gard for the constituted authorities, even in an 
unjust and unrighteous exercise of the power in- 
trusted to them. At the same time, it sets forth 
a perfect pattern of the patriotic and loyal citizen, 
submitting to an unrighteous sentence (so long as 
it was according to the form of law, and since it 
concerned only himself, while no usurped authority 
of oligarchy or democracy could force him to do 
wrong to others), and with heroic, nay, religious 
devotion, laying himself a willing victim before the 
laws and on the altar of his country. 

As a work of art, the Crito ranks very high— 
higher than the Apology; though, we think, the 
latter is capable of full vindication in this light, 
and stands on higher ground, simply as a work of 
art, than is commonly supposed. But the Crito, 
though the plot is exceedingly simple, and the 
moral of the dialogue is every where conspicu- 
ous, is conformed to the most rigid rules of the 
drama, The unities of time, place and impression, 
are perfectly preserved. The scene is laid wholly 
in the prison—perhaps the same cell hewn out of 
the solid rock, near the Pnyx and the Agora, which 
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now bears the name of “The Prison of Socrates.” 
The hour is the morn of his anticipated execution, 
when he is awaked out of sound sleep by a visit of 
his most intimate personal friend, who comes, if 
possible, to persuade him to escape, as he easily 
may, the execution of his unjust sentence. The 
characters are of the highest dignity and interest 
in themselves, and most intimately related to each 
other — Athens’ wisest and best philosopher, and 
one of her wealthiest and most deserving citizens. 
The subject of discussion, as stated in the tradi- 
tionary caption of the dialogue, and in the dialogue 
itself, is mepl mpaxtéov, or, WHAT OUGHT TO BE 
Done, involving the whole duty of the citizen to 
the laws of his country, and, more remotely, the 
fundamental theory of government and society. 
On the result hang the life of the philosopher, the 
reputation and happiness of his numerous friends, 
and the interests of good order and good govern- 
ment, not only in Athens, but wherever Athenian 
influence shall be felt to the end of time. The 
persons, the principles, the interests involved, all 
awaken the liveliest sympathy. The affectionate 
solicitations, the persuasive arguments, the pathetic 
appeals, the generous friendship and self-sacrificing 
devotion of Crito, go to our hearts. While he 
speaks, we are more than half inclined to think 
that not the desirable and the expedient only, but 
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the true and the right, are on his side. But Soc- 
rates, forgetting himself, overlooking his family 
and friends, and looking beyond the mere reputa- 
tion of Athens, and even the right and wrong of 
the present case in itself considered, holds us sternly 
to the consideration of the great principles of law 
and order which it involves, and compels the as- 
sent of our reason and conscience, though against 
all our inclinations, and against the first dictates of 
our understanding. The conflict enters the breast 
of the reader. His judgment is perplexed with 
doubts and difficulties. His heart alternately hopes 
and fears the success of either party in the argu- 
ment. As he feels constrained to assent more and 
more to the reasoning of Socrates, he wishes he 
could have decided otherwise. In the felicitous 
language of Stallbaum: “ Etenim generosa Critonis 
amicitia eeque afficiat et commoveat legentium ani- 
mos necesse est, atque Socratis in virtute, constan- 
tia et pia adversus leges publicas reverentia, ut 
velis idem et cum Socrate noluisse et cum Critone 
voluisse.” And when, at the conclusion, Socrates, 
transported with veneration for the purity and dig- 
nity of the law, not of men only but of God also, 
and rapt with the vision of what awaited him be- 
yond the grave, rises into something more than 
human, we sit looking on, by the side of his friend 
Crito and in the same state of mind, silenced, con- 
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vinced against our will, no longer pitying, still less 
censuring, but admiring, envying, almost worship- 
ping him, as he looks upward and longs to take his 
flight. 

The Apology and the Crito bear unequivocal 
evidence of proceeding from the same author; and 
that author, Ast to the contrary notwithstanding, 
Plato, and Plato under the same hallowing and in- 
spiring influence, and in the same happy state of 
mind. The language, the style, the constructions, 
the idioms, are all Platonic. . The sentiments and 
the spirit are those of Plato under the immediate 
inspiration of the life and death of Socrates. They 
are both dramatic, and this marks them both as of 
Platonic origin. True, the one is a monologue, and 
the other is a dialogue. But thus only could he 
act his proper part in the different circumstances 
in which he is placed. In the one, he pleads his 
cause in open court before his judges; in the other, 
he argues his case in prison with his friend. But 
in both, we see him, we hear him, we sit at his feet, 
we drink in his words, we catch his spirit. In the 
one, he stands before us the impersonation of the 
true orator; in the other, the model of the good 
citizen. But in both, the man rises far above his 
relations; the spirit overmasters the body and tri- 
umphs over all its outward circumstances. In both, 


we feel a spontaneous and irresistible conviction, 
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that we see and hear the real Socrates uttering 
essentially his own sentiments, in essentially his 
own language, in two of the most real and most 
critical emergencies of his life. But in both we 
see him dramatized and idealized, at the same time 
that he is made real and represented as he is, with 
that inimitable skill and grace, which, together with 
his high spirituality, are the undisputed prerogatives 
of the divine Plato. 

The present edition is, in the main, an exact 
reprint of Stallbaum’s third edition, 1846. The 
few exceptions are specified in the notes, and the 
reasons given for the choice of a different reading. 
The notes of Stallbaum are so felicitous, especially 
in the illustration of Plato’s peculiar idioms and 
constructions, that any one who has read them 
bears the results alinost unconsciously with him 
in all his subsequent reading of the same author. 
Wherever I have consciously borrowed from him, 
I have given him credit in the notes. I have 
also had before me the editions of Bekker, Fischer, 
Forster, Heindorf, Ast, Schleiermacher, Buttmann, 
Niisslin, Elberling, ete., together with versions in 
German, French, and English, too numerous to 
mention; and have used them whenever they could 
be of use, though most of them have been of very 
little service. In conclusion, I can hardly leave a 
better wish for the student of these pages than 
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that, with far less labor than they have cost me, 
he may receive some small portion of the pleasure 
and profit which I have derived from them. He 
must be more or less than human, who can rise 
from the study of these immortal works of Plato, 
without higher ideas of the authority of law, the 
sacredness of duty, the power of faith, and the 
dignity of man’s rational, moral, and immortal 
nature. 


PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION. 


Tus edition has been carefully revised, the 
Notes have been largely rewritten, the text has been 
changed, and the whole has been reprinted and 
stereotyped anew. The text is that of Cron, in his 
eighth edition, which is the result of a more extended 
and careful recension of manuscripts, and which not 
only differs much, in orthographical particulars, from 
Stallbaum and other early standard texts, but shows 
greater irregularity than we were formerly wont to 
expect in Greek orthography, especially in regard 
to v égedxvotixov, moveable s, elision, hiatus, and 
the like details. The work of revision, begun by 
myself, but by necessity discontinued, has been 
mostly done by my son, Professor H. M. Tyler, of 
Smith College, under my own supervision and re- 
view however, and with valuable assistance from 
Mr. L. H. Elwell, instructor of Greek in Amherst 
College, who has made most of the grammatical 
references, and to whom we are also indebted for 
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not a few useful suggestions, the result of many 
years’ use of the book in the class-room. 

The preface of the first edition is retained en- 
tire, partly because it is largely in the nature of an 
introduction, which a whole generation of teachers 
and students have found to be useful, and have 
assured me that they would not willingly dispense 
with, and partly as a sort of educational landmark, 
or historic monument, which incidentally marks and 
records the progress of classical studies since the 
time when the “Greca Majora” contained in a 
single volume all, and more than all, of the Greek 
that was read in our colleges and universities. The 
chief object of the preface or introduction was not 
to instruct students in the philosophy of Socrates 
or Plato—the Apology and Crito are so entirely 
practical that they do not seem to be a suitable 
medium of such instruction—but to help them un- 
derstand the life and character of the great moral 
philosopher, catch the sentiments and style and 
spirit of the author, and come under the educating 
and inspiring influence of these sublime produc- 
tions. The chief end of the Notes, in the first 
edition and also in the revision, is the same; they 
are educational rather than critical or philosophical ; 
they have respect not so much to the grammar as 
to the ethics and the politics, not so much to the 
language as to the literature and the life. At the 
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same time, it is hoped that the peculiarities of 
Plato’s language, and the characteristic features of 
the Socratic philosophy, so far as they are contained 
or implied in the Apology and Crito, will be found 
to be sufficiently explained in the Notes. The 
grammatical references in this edition are chiefly 
to Goodwin and to Allen’s edition of Hadley, 
occasionally to Jelf, and Goodwin’s Moods and 
Tenses. 

It is now almost thirty years since the appear- 
ance of the first edition. Meanwhile the book 
has gone through many editions, and borne some 
humble part in the education of no one knows 
how many thousands of noble youth in every sec- 
tion of our country. Thankful for the privilege 
of thus contributing to the discipline of young 
minds, the formation of right characters, and the 
inculcation of just and lofty sentiments in past 
years, we send it out again revised, we trust, im- 
proved, and we hope to meet with ao less favor 
and do a still better work in time to come. 

WS) Tyrie, 


AmueErst, January, 1887. 
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Gavarov pte adr pndév TPO TOD aicypod. 
> SS i X x ” > , = 
XVII. ’Eyo oty dewa av elnv cipyacpévos, ® 
” 3 a oer / Coy ” 
divdpes ’A@nvaior, ei, bTe pév pe Of ApyovTes eTaTTOV, E 
ods tyels efhecOe dpyew pov, Kal év Ilotidala Kal év 
15’ Audurroret kal él Anrlo, Tote pév od éxeivor EratTov 
” of Ni ny aes ip > tal 
Euevov WaoTrEp Kal aAXos TEs Kal Exivdvvevov aTrobaveiy, 
Tod 5€ Geod TatTovTOS, as éya GHOnv Te Kal bTréXaBor, 
fal lal ~ \ 
pirocododvTd pe Seiv Cv Kal éEeralovta éuavtov Kab 
Tovs dddAovs, evTavda Sé PhoPnOels 4 Oavarov i) ddXo 
Ld an a tf \ , , A ” x 
20 OTLobY Tpayya Arrow THY Tak. Sewvov Tav ein, Kal 29 
¢€ b) n iar: ENA ry / > / 3 } / 
@s adnOds TOT av pe Sixalws eiodyot Tis Eis OLKATTH- 
ig > Us 6. \ > > 06 a i } 
pov, OTt ov vopwifw Oeods eivar arrevOdv TH pavTeig Ka 
\ 4 \ af \ 3 > ” \ 
dedt@s Odvatov Kal oldpevos coos eivat ovK oY. TO 
yap tot Odvatov Sebiévar, & avdpes, ovdév ado eoTiv 
a a FF AY 
25%) Soxely aodoy eivat pi) GvTa* Soxeiv yap eidévat eotiv 
,’ 
& ov oidev. olde pev yap ovddels Tov Pdvatov ovd e 
lal > 
Tuyyave. TO avOpom@ TavT@V péyvoTOV OV TOV arya- 
Odv, Sedlacr & as eb eiddTes OTL péytoToOV TOV KaKOV 
— 
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‘ > s* ral cal > > Bk > mY iA 5,9 
Béott. Kal TovTO Tas ovK apuabia éotiv adTNH 1) €T0- 
a X > 
velSurtos % Tov olecOas eidévas & otk oidev ; eyo 8, @ 
dvdpes, ToUT@ Kal évTadOa icws diahepw THY TOAKOV 
, V¢ 
avOporav, kat ei 57 To copatepds Tov painv eivat, 
, a a “a 
TOUT@ av, OTL OK EidwS iKavas Tepl ToV ev “ALdovd 
obTw@ Kal olowar odk eidévae* TO Se adixely Kal arreBetv 
To Berriom, Kat 06d Kal avOpor@, St’ Kaxov Kal 
a f > 2 \ aA A e ig 
aicypov éotw olda. po odv Tov Kaxav dv olda tt 
fe iD ra \ 75 pe 6a ” , / dE 
Kaka €oTw, & pn oida ei ayaba dvTa TYyYavEL OvdéE- 
Cote poBycopar ovdé pevEouars ate ovd el pe voy 10 
duels adlete “Avit@ amicticavtes, Ss edn 7) THY 
apynv ov Seiy eué Sedpo eicenOeiv 7}, Errevd)) ela Oor, 
> 16 > \ XN > a“ / 3 \ 
ovy olov te elvat TO un arroKTeival pe, Néyov Tpds 
e lal € > 5 / ne x e a e ca > 
vas ws, et SvadevEoluny, 7dn av buav ot viels eriTn- 
5 , 4 > t 5 § , , , 
evovTes & Ywoxpatns owWdoKe Twavres TavTatact 5 
SuapCapncovrar— ei pot mpos Tadta eltoites @ 
Laxpartes, vov pev “Avit@ od Tevodpeba, ArAX adie- 
vv: > Hees’, 7 la 24? & , > 4 lal 
bev oe, ert TovT@ pévTou ep Gre pykéte ev TavTy TH 
, a A 
Entnoe SiatpiBew nde prrocodeiv: édv Sé ddrA@s Ere 
DTovTO TpatTTwy, amroGavet* Ei odV pe, OTrEp EltroV, eri 20 
/ ? f ” > xX e lal oe 2h Ni € lal yv 
Tovtous adiorte, eiorm’ av vpiv Ste eyo buas, avdpes 
’ lal lal rn 
A@nvaio, dordfopat pév Kal Piro, Treicopar S& war- 
a A Ree ie Ne x 
ov TH Oe@ 5) bpiv, kal Eworrep av eumvéw Kal oids Te 
Lea > N 4, an tal 
@, ov py Tavowpa pirocopav Kal buiv TapaKerevo- 
lA We a) y , Lg x bee ae} / € lal 
Hevos Te Kal evderxvUpevos OTM av ael evtuyydva Kpudv, 2 
r er A a 
Aéyou oldmep elwOa, Tt ® apiote avdpdv, ’AOnvatos 
+” Xr fol f XN WS) / > / 
OV, TODS THs peylaTns Kal evdoKiwTATNS els codlav 


‘ > bf , 
Kal toXuv, XpnuaTov pev ov« aicydbver erripedovpevos 
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ig yy e a \ 4 \ a f 
OTWS ToL EoTaL ws TrELoTA Kal SoEnS Kal Tihs, ppovn-E 
cews é Kal adnOelas Kal Tis Wuyis dros &s Berticrn 
v be > lal >? x NUE. ¢ lal 
ETAL OVK ETripenel OSE dpovTifes ; Kal édy Tis Hwa 
appisBnth Kal pi emipercicbar, otk ebOds adyow 
SN. Panel A > 2 > (2 oN A 8) / 
Savtov ovd ares, AN epyoopat avrov Kal é€erdcw 
Kad éré E \ 27 \ 8 a oY) > if 
y&w, Kai édv poor pr Soxh Kexti Oar aperny, 
pavas bé, dverdid Ste TA TWHEloTOU aELa Tepl EXayloToU 
moveitat, TA Sé havAroTepa Trepl TAElovos. TadTa Kal 30 
vewtépw Kal mpeoButépe, Oto av evtvyyava, Totjca, 
l0Kat Eévm Kal aot@, padrov 5é Tols doTois, bow pov 
> bd > % } lal A rd \3 , a 
eyyuTépw éatée yévet. Tadta yap Kedever 0 Oeds, ed 
»” \ > \ ” HOE e lal ng > 6 
tote, Kal éya olopat obdév mw tpiv peifov ayabov 
la b a , DY Ni ew lal Ane if 
yevéoOar ev TH rode THY EunY TO Oed brnpeciav. 
ovdev yap aAXo TpaTT@V éyo Teptépyouat 7) TelOwv 
1b bua Kal vewtépous Kal mpecBuTépous pnte copdtov B 
5 lal / “4 , \ ey 
eryeretobas pute ypnudTwv mpoTepov pndé ovTw 
/ e lel fol iia e€ » / »” / 
chodpa ws Ths Wuyijs Oras ws apictn écTal, Néyov" 
> > / > XN te az 2 eee } 2 an / 
OUK EK XPNUaTwV apETNH ylyveTat, AX €E aperijs xp1)- 
pata Kal TA adda ayaba Tois avOpwrro.s arravTa Kat 
20 tia Kal Snwoolg. et pev ody TadTa Néyor Siaplelpw 
a , f 
Tovs véous, TadT av ein BraBepa: ei 5é Ths wé dnow 
aidra réyetv 7) TADTA, OvdEV NEEL. Tpos TadTAa, halnv 
av, & AOnvaior, } welBecOe "Avite 7) pw}, Kal i) adlete 
a 7 
} pn adlete, ws €wod obk av ToincovTos dAXa, 0v8 e 
25 MEANW TrOAAaKIS TEOVaVAL. c 
XVIII. Mi OopuBeite, dvdpes "AOnvator, adra 
/ e a \ lal 94? L 4) 
éupelvaté prot ois edenOnv tpuov, 4 OopuBelv ed’ ois 


Be \ ¢€ b \ tA > la 
dp Neyo, GAN axovew* Kal yap, OS eye oipat, dvijcecOe 
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a n Ny: 
aKoUvOVTES._EAAW Yap OdV ATTA byuty épEty Kal Adda, 
é¢’ ois tows Boncerbe* adda pndapas Toveire TodTO. 
ed yap iote, day ewe atroxteivnte TowodTov dvta olov 

a fe 

éy@ eyo, obK end pelSo Brarrete 7) Uuas avtovs: 
ewe pev yap ovdey dy Brarpevey ote MEAnTOs ovTEdS 
” > \ X\ x ry , > \ ” 6 \ 
Avutos* ovdé yap av SivatyTo* od yap olopat OeueTov 
Divas apeivors avdpl bo xelpovos BAdTTecOat. aTroK- 
telvete pevtav icws 1) eEeNaoevey 7) ATYL@oELEY* AAA 
BPN. Rr A y ” hee Ns , 
TAUTA OUTOS [LEV LOWS OLETAL KAL AAXOS TIS TOV pEeyara 
KaKd, éym © ovK olopat, GANA TOAD LadXov Trotety & 10 
oUTOS vuvt TroLel, avopa adiKkws eTUYElpEty ATOKTWVUVAL. 
viv ovv, ® avdpes “AOnvaiot, Toddod Séw ey@ i7rEp 

>’ lal > an [v4 x y” > > e \ 
€uavtod amodoyeicbat, ws Tis av olotTo, GAN wUTréep 

ig fal / > , \ \ an an f ig Lal 
UMOV, on TL eLawapTyte Tept THY TOD Oeod Soow vpiv 
Eéuod katanpicdpevot. éav yap €ué aroxtelvnte, ov 18 
€ y or a e acy > an > \ 
padias addov TowodTov evpnceTe, ATeXVaS, ef Kal ye- 
r / ’ o / lol aX ig \ aA fal lal 
OLOTEPOY EL TELV, TpocKEelmevOV TH TOXEL [VITO TOD Ded], 

4 vA 4 \ \ € x / \ 
w@omep immm peyadr@ mev Kal yevvale, Ud pweyéBous dé 

/ \ / > oe, X , ig 
vobectépw Kal Seouévm éyelpecOas bo pbwmds Twos 
, mk \ es eee: r i 

olov d1° wor Soxed o Geos ee TH ToAEL TrPOTTEMELKEvAL 20 
TowodTov Twa, ds buds éyelpwv Kal TelOwv Kal dvet- 
31 6/fev &va Exactov ovdév Travopar THY 1épav Sdn 
mavtayod mpocKkabifav. TovovTos ody &dNos Ov padiws 

a 5 > 
bpiv yevnocetar, @ avdpes, AAN av euol relOnce, 

/ fd ¢€ a oy: Pi DaeK > , 4 
delcecbE pou: tpeis 8 icws Tay’ av aYOopevor, SoTeEp 25 
ot vuoTafovtes éyerpomevol, KpovcavTes av pe, TreLOo- 

> 7 € / x > is S \ \ 
pecvot Avito, padiws dv aroxtelvatte, eita TOV oLTroV 


Biov Kxabevdovtes Statedoite av, ef on Twa GAXoV 6 
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sal Leet) , 
Geos tyiv ereméurperey Kndopevos tov. Ore 8 eyo 
¢ BN a ne ig \ A a A , 
TVYXaVo Gv ToLOdTOS, olos Ud TOD Oeod TH Tore 
la 
ded0aban, évOévde dv Katavorcatte* od yap avOpworive B 
4 Nee lal \ Pd am) Je / ¥ ee 
EOLKE TO EME TOV [Lev E“aUTOD ATaYTMY LEANKEVAL Kal 
BJ , lal > / la lal 
SavexerOat THY oikelwy apweNoupLevoev TocadTa 15 érn, 
To O€ bpétepov mpatrew ael, dla éxdora ) 
METEP p del, Sia éxdot@ TpociovTa 
aotep Tatépa i) aderhov tpecButepov, TelOovra émt- 
lal > an \ 3 iZ > ) Ve b) , 
pereiobar apetis. Kal ef pévtoe Te amd ToUTMY aTre- 
ANavoyv Kal pucbov AawBdvav TadTa TapeKedcvouny, 
ca x” 4 a \ iC a \ \ > Le rg 
l0eiyov av Twa AOyov* viv Sé opate b1 Kal adTol, Ott 
c tf es / > 7 ef 
oi KaTHYyopoL TAAAA TravTAa avaicxUVTwS oTw KaTN- 
ryopobvres TOOTS ye OvY Olol Te éyévovTO aTravatoyuVTI- 
cal, Tapacyopevot paptupa, ws éyw ToTée Twa 1) C 
> ie \ EY 4 ec x / S >) 
empatduny picbov 7 Tnoa. iKavoy yap, cima, éy@ 
/ \ te e bd an / X\ UA 
15 Tapéyopuat Tov paptupa, ws adnO} Ayo, Tv Teviay. 
XIX. "Iaws adv obv So€evev dtotov eivat te Si) 
eyo idla ev tadta EvpBovrctw mepuav Kal Trodv- 
A / ¥ > lal > > ‘\ 
Tpaypove, Snuwocia Sé ov TorAue avaBalvwy eis TO 
mTrHOos TO vpuétepov EvpBovrevew TH Wore. TovTOV 
205é aituy éotw 6 tpels euod modAaKIs AkNnKOaTE TOA- 
Aayod AéyovTos, Ste pow Oeidv Te Kal Satpoviov ylyverat, D 
& 67 Kal &v TH ypadH émixwpmddv MédnTos éypa- 
> \ \ lal , ) > \ > / i? 
ato: éuol dé TobTo éatw €x maibdos apEduevov pov7 
Tis yuyvouevn, 1) Stay yévntat del arroTpéTres we TOUTO 
250 dv péd\X\w mpattew, TpoTpémer Sé ovmoTE* TovTO 
éotiv 6 pou evavTiovTal TA TONTLKA TPATTEW. Kal 
} , Ax 3 an S \ byA S 
mayKdrws yé wor Soxel evavTiovc0a: eb yap tote, @ 


dvdpes “AOnvator, ei ey mada étrexelpnoa Tpatrew 
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> , \ ie J 
Td TONTUKA Tpaypata, Tada Gv aTTON@AN Kal OUT 
an > t / \ 
Edv tyds apedjxn ovdév odT ay euavtov. Kat Loe [1) 
a ” 7 > 7 
dyOecbe NeyovTt TANHOH* ob yap eoTw daTIs avOpa- 
a / > \ 
mov owOicerat ote tyiy ote GAN TAHGEL Ovdert 
rN) 
yvyolas evaytiovpevos Kal Siak@rvav TOANA adtKa Kal 5 
nr > al > 
Tapavoua év TH TONE yiyverOal, GAN’ avayKaioy €ort 
\ a ” 7 ¢ BS a f wi 3 
8276v TO SvTL paxovpevoy Umép Tod duxalov, Kali et 
ea \ 
pédret Odlyov ypdvoy TwOncEcOaL, idtwTEvELy, GAA pH 
Snpooteverv. 
fal 2 / 
XX. Meydra & byaye tuiv texprypia mapéLopas 10 
tf > rO Ar a € a n ” > P i 
TOUT@V, OV AGYoUS, GAN O tpwels TYwaTe, Epya. aKov- 
cate &n pou Ta enol EvpBeSnxota, iva eidfte Gtt ovd 
nx C56 10 A \ ol 8 f 6 , 
av évt vrretxaborpt Tapa TO Sixatov delcas POavarev, pn 
€ / N eo \ ef xn > t P lal x. oe a 
trelkov 5& awa Kat dua dv atroroiunv. ép@ Oe dyiv 
goptica pev Kal dixavixd, adnOh S& eyo yap, @15 
B’AOnvaior, adAnv ev apynv ovdeuiav TeTrOTE HpEa ev 
Ti mode, €BovrAevca SE* Kal ETUYEV TuaV H UA) 
"Avtioyis mputavevovoa, bre tpets Tods déKa oTparn- 
yovs Ttovs ovK avedopuévous Tods eK Ths vavpaylas 
t , fal 
€BovrecGe aOpoovs Kplvev, Tapavoyws, @s ev TH20 
e t t cal eas eS ee PO 4 A 
vaTépw Ypove macw tuiv édo&e. ToT eyw povos TOV 
TpuTdvewy nvavTiwOny pndév Tovety Tapa Tovs vd- 
Hous [kal évavtia eyndicdunv], Kat étroluov dvtov 
/ a) fal 
EvoetKvUVaL Le Kal aTrayew Tov pnTopav Kal tpuav 
CKerevdvtav Kat Boovtav, meta ToD vouov Kal Tod 26 
Is 14 ca) a % 
duxalou @unv padrov pe Sev ScaxwSuvetew i) ph? 
¢ a 
vuav yevécOar pr Slkava Bovrevopévov hoPnOévra 


\ EY a 
Secpov 7) Odvatov. Kal tadta piv fv ere onpoKpa- 
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Va 4 N 
TOUMEVNS THS TOAEWS* E7rELd? Sé Gduyapyla eyévETo, ot 
f 5 
TplaKovTa av peTtaTreurpapevol pe TéuTToV avTov eis 
X , a rn 
THY Oorov mpocétakav ayayeiv éx Yadapivos Aéovta 
sh f. 
Tov Larapuluov ta amoOdvor- ola 8) Kab ddros 
> tal lal 
BEKELVOL TTOAAOIS TOANA TpocéTaTToV BovAcmEVOL ws 
f > lol > lal la / > NY > 
TAELTTOUS aVAaTAHTAL ALTL@V* TOTE MEVTOL EYW OU 
/ b 
Aoyw GAN Epyq ad evederEdunv, Ste euot Oavarov ev D 
I > Aina" 3 r 5 > A > OC na a 
Herel, ef pn) aypOLKOTEpoV Hy eEimrely, OVS OTLOdV, TOD 
\ ? 
dé pmdéev adixov nd avdcrov épyaferOar, rovTou Sé Td 
107av pédet. ewe yap éxelvn 7 apyy ovK e&émdnEev 
[v4 > \ Ss A ” f > 7 > > 
OUTWS iaxUpa ovca WaTE AOiKdY TL épydcacOal, GAN 
> \ > lal 4 > / e \ f vv 
émrevdy €x Tis Oorov eEHAGoper, of wey TéTTApEs BYoVTO 
> lal Aan 4 > XN \ > t > b. 
eis Yadapiva Kab ijyayov Aéovra, éym dé @yopnv amriov 
bg Ne x \ n>? 3 f > \ e 
olxade. kal icws av dia tadt améBavov, eb pi) 1 
> + \ Mf. / \ 4 ig a a 
15 4px Sia Taxyéwv KaternvOn kal TovToy bpiv Ecovrat 
TOAAOL papTupes. 
XXI. Ap’ ody dv pe olecbe tocdde ern Siaryevé-E 
+ ¥. x. / i / BJ ’ Ni) 
cba, et Erpattov Ta Snudota Kal TpdtTov abiws avdpos 
b) nm 3 / a } 4 shih x a 
aya0od éBonPovv Tots oikalows Kal woTrEp KPH TOUTO 
by an < n 5 
20 Tepl mrelaTou érrotovpnv ; Toddod ye Sel, @ advdpes 
’"AOnvaios: od8é yap av addos avOpoHTrwy ovdels. GAN 33 
ces a \ la) / i yy ig ” 
eyo Sia Tavtos ToD Blov Snuocla Te, el mov TL émpa- 
n rn \ D7 e 3, ON ® > \ 
£a, rowodTos pavodpuar, Kal idia 0 avtos obTos, ovdevi 
morote Evyyopycas oldev Tapa TO SiKkatov ovTE GAAw 
, 
25 ore ToUT@V avdevi, ods of StaBddrAovTEs Eué hacw 
éwovs pabntas eivar. éyw bé SuddoKaros pév ovdevos 
, let / 3 dé / / \ N03) 
qemoT eyevounv’ et Sé Tis wou NEYOVTOS Kal TA Euav- 


na a / yf / / 
Tov Mpattovtos émiGupei axovelv, eiTE VEewTEpOS EiTE 
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, Ve LAND / 
mpeaBvrepos, ovdevl mamote epOdrnca, ovdé xpnpata 
‘5! x. \ ” > > 
pev AapBdvov Siaréyopwat, pt) NapBdvev Se ov, arr 
/ Va b] i \ > 
opotws Kal TAovolw Kal TévnTL TAapeYw EMaUTOV Epa- 
lal \ Pw 4 is > 4 > VA ae x 
Bap, kal édv Tis BovAnTal ATroKPWopmeEVoS aKovELY WY av 
\ ” 
eyo. Kal TOUT@V éyw EelTE TIS YPNaTOS YylyveTaL E’TES 
f > x / \ Shap eof e t 
fy, ox av dixalws Ti aitiay vréxout, @Y pajTeE 
c iv, \ de , 10 / 280. 
imecyouny pndevi pndey ma@trote pdOnua pate €di- 
a a x 
Sa€a: ef Sé Tis dyno wap euod motoTé Te pabeiv 4) 
“ cod > 
axodoas idla Stu pH Kal adrov Tavtes, ev ioTe OTL OK 
arnOh réyet. 10 
XXII. "Ara Sia ti 84 mote per ewod yalpovai 
\ La / > , > ” 
Ties TrOAdY Ypovov SvaTpiBovTes ; axNKOaTE, @ avdpes 
C’A@nvaior: wacav tpiv thy adynOeav eye elrrov, Ste 
axovovtes xalpovow ée&eralopévors Tots olopévois pev 
elvat cogois, obat 8 ov+ éote yap ovK andés. euol S15 
TOUTO, WS eyo Hnut, Tpootétaxtat bro ToD Oeod Tpar- 
Tew Kal é« pavtelwy Kal €& évuTrvioy Kal TavTi TpéT}, 
@rep tis ToTE Kal GAH Ocla potpa avOpatre Kal oTiodv 
mpocérate mpattew. Ttadta, @ “A@nvaior, Kat adrnO7A 
By iy +F > \ \ 5Y4 a la \ 
€ote Kal evéreyxta. ef yap 5) éywye TOV véwv Tovs 20 
N f iN xX , a 
Dpev SiapGelipw, tors dé duepPapKa, xphv Syrov, eite 
TwWes avTdv TpecBUTEpor yevouevor éyvooar St véots 
* ee we ee \ , , I} \ 
ovaw avTois yw KaKov TwTrOTE TL EvveBovrAEUCA, VUVi 
f a lal lal 
avtovs avaBaivortas éuod Katnyopelv Kal Tys@peic bac 
J 8e \ > \ HO a 3 / \ fal > f 
el O€ p17) avtol iOedov, THY oikeiwy TWas THY exelvov, 25 
matépas Kal adeddovs Kal adrdovs Tods mpociHKovTas, 
> fal lal lal 
elmrep Um’ euod Tt Kaxov érreTovOecav abtav ot oixeio., 


vov pspvijcbat [kal trmmpeicar). mdvtws dé wdpevow 
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avTa@v Tool évtavOot ods ey pd, TpaTov pev 
/ 
Kpitav ovtoci, éuos idsxv@Tns Kal Snudotns, Kpeto-E 
Bovdov tovde TatHp> éreita Avaoavias 6 YdrjrT10s, 
Aicywou tod marip: és “Avtupdv 6 Knducteds 
e ye 3 fe / ” s ® a © 
sovutocl, “Envuyévous tatip* addXot Tolvuy ovToL Ov ob 
UA fol fol , 
adedpol év taity Th Siatpu8h yeyovacr, Nixootpatos 
Geofotisov, adexpos Oeoddtou— cal o pév Oeddotos 
TETENEUTHKEV, WATE OK AV exeivds ye avTOd KaTa- 
denOein — kal Tldpanros bd 6 Anuodoxou ob fv Oedyns 34 
10 ddsAdos: dde dé ’Adeipavtos 6 “Apictavos ob adeddpos 
ovtoot IIddtwv, cai Atavtddmpos ob “AmroAACSwpos 65¢ 
aderpos. Kal addous Todos eyo Exo viv eizety 
@v Twa éxphv padtata wey ev TO EavTOD oy Tapa- 
oxéc0as Médntov pdptupa: ef dé Tore éweNaOeTO, viv 
15 rapacyécOw, eyo Tapaywpa, Kal reyéT@, eb TL Ever 
TOLOUTOV. GANA TOUTOU TaV TovvayTloy EvpIicETE, @ 
adivopes, TavtTas éuol BonGety érolwous TH SiabOelpov7t, 
an \ ’ / = \ ? / ae ef 
TO Kaka épyafouévp Tous olKelovs avTav, ws dace 
MéAntos Kal "Avutos. avdtot pev yap of SuepOappévor B 
2Tay ay royor éxotev BonfodvTes* oi Sé adiapOaprTot, 
tf A BA € , / t 
mpeaBvtepor dn avdpes, of TOVT@Y TpooTKoVTES, Tiva 
&Adov Exovar Aoyov BonOodvtes Euol adX’ 7 Tov dpOov 
te kal Sixavov, dt Evvicact Mery pév rrevdoueve, 
éuot dé adnGevorTt ; 
ys = p) 
25 XXIII. Elev 67, 6 dvdpes: & pev eyo exouw’ av 
dmronoyeta bat, cxedév eats TabTa Kal adra tows ToLad- 
/ ba Se Can > 3 / B) 6. Ni re) 
Ta. taxa © dy Ts bpov ayavaxTiceey avapvyobels 


a A Ce eed. 3A 
éavTod, ef 0 pev Kal EXATT@ TOUTOU! TOD ayavOS ayava 
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TeOvavat. péya mot TEx} pLov ToUTOU YyéeyoveEV* Ov yap 
é ele 6 Oo > 2: 60 ” A 3 5 06 a 3 
oO Oras ovK jvavTt@On dv wot TO eiwOds onpetor, Ef 
i Ba 
fn Te Eueddov eyo ayaboyv mpakeuw. 
] fal 
XXXIT. "Evvonoawpev 88 cal ride ©s TOAN) EXrrls 
> a 
Béotw ayabov avo eivar. dvoiv yap Odrepov éote Td 
TeOvavat* 7) yap oiov pyndéev eivas nd aicOnow pnde- 
/ 5 \ y x Q lal XN S! iN ie 
pilav pndevos Eye Tov TEOvE@TA, 1) KATA TA Aeyopueva 
i if 9 a t an a 
peTaBory Tis TUyYaver Odea Kal peToiKnoLs TH Wuyi 
TOU TOoTov Tov évOévde eis ANNOY TOTTOV. Kal elTeD 
10 undepla aicOnais éatw, GAN otov wrvos éreday Tis 
Kkabevoav pnd 6 Sév Opa, Oavpa todos a 
pnd dvap pmdév opa, Oavpaciov Képdos dv 
” ec 6 ‘- 3) oN \ nv a! y > Vv Ea 
ein 0 Oavatos. éy@ yap av olpas, el tia exreEdpevov 
f tf \ Ta > 2 ef / a 
déot TavTHY THY ViKTa, ev | OUTW KaTédapleY woTE 
pndé dvap idetv, Kal Tas ddAdas vUKTAS TE Kal rpuéepas 
15Tas Tov Blov Tod éavtod avtirapabévta ta’Tn TH 
\ Mg / > lal lf ” \ wa) 
vuxth bé00 cKxerdpevon eimeiv, Tocas auewov Kal }dvov 
eer \ , s A \ , 3 i 
nuépas Kai vixTas TavTNS Ths vuKTos HeBioxev ev TH 
n te / A 
éavtod Biv, oluat av pn Ste idv@Tnv TwWd, adda TOV 
4 NE > / x ¢ a oo ON 7 
péyav Baovéa evapiOuntovs av evpeiv avtov Tavtas E 
20 mpos Tas dAXaS Huspas Kal vUKTAaS. El OvY ToLodTOV 
/ \ x 
6 Odvatés éott, Képdos eywye AEyw* Kal yap ovdcy 
, ¢ A r / ¢ 3) 5 x / 
mrelov 6 Tas ypovos paiveras oUTw 67 evar 7) pla 
a  @ a € 
woe. ef & ad otov amodnuncal éatw o Oavatos évOévee 
lol x , id BA 
eis GAXOV TOTOV, Kal AANOH ect TA NEYOMEVA WS apa 
x aA , A > \ , 
25 éxel elow GaravTes ob TeOvedTes, TL pmelCov ayabov Tov- 
7 ” Leh 8 A, > Ih 2 A 3 
rou ein av, @ avdpes Sixactal ; et yap Tes adixopevos Els 
"AiSou, atadrayels TovTaY THY facKovToV SiKacTOp 41 


a iva Ni V4 
elvas, ebpyjcet TODS GANOGS OuKaTTas, olTEp Kal heyovTat 
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a ¢ x >’ ¥ 
exe? Sixdbewv, Mivas te at ‘PadapavOus nat Aiaxds kal 
/ f > 4 
Tpurrorenos Kal ddrXot boo. TOV HpHéwv Sixasot eyevor- 
> ae A 1 a 4 re oe aes Dae 
To év TO EavTov Bie, dpa patry av ein 7) arrodnuia ; 7) 
5 na r 
ad Opel EvyyevécOar xa Movoaly cai ‘Howod@ cat 
e , > \ la Bla v > xn € lal ’ \ \ 
Opunpe em moc@ av tis dé€ait av tpadv; eyw pevd 
a? \ a 
yap TmorrdKs Oédkw TeOvdvat, eb Tadt’ eotiv adnO7: 
> Ay. » > a 6, s bat yw ¢€ & \ > 
érrel Ewouye Kal avT@ Cavpacty av ein n SiatpiByn av- 
Brot, omdre évtvyoue Tladapjder kal Aiavts 7 Teda- 
BO@vos Kal el Tis AdXos TOY TadaLav Sia Kpiow adiKoV 
TéOvnKev. avTimapaBdadXrovTt TA e€wavTod Tay Tpos 10 
AE f © Pe Ud > a =f x »” 4. \ x 
Ta éxelvav, @S eyo oipat, ovK av andés ein. Kal 87 TO 
péytatov, Tovs éxed eLerafovta Kal épevvavTa waTrEp 
\ > fal ry / / hy > aA , > 
Tovs evtavda Sidyewv, tis 67 avtav codpos eotw Kal 
, ” , ” 2 ” es / | = 
tis olerat pév, Eotw 8 ov. emt Toom 8 ap Tis, @ 
dvdpes Sixactal, déEarto éEerdcat tov éml Tpolav 1s 
Cdyovta Thy TONAHY oTpatiay 7) “Oduvccéa 1) Slovdor, 
> oF / ” ” A SA \ a 
} dddovs puplous av Ts elzrot Kal avdpas Kal yuvatkas, 
e ed lal Vd \ a A 
ois éxet Ovaréyeo Oat Kai Evveivas kai éEeralew aprya- 
vov dp ein evdatpovias. mdavtws ov Sijrrov TovTou ye 
4 ee Fea f / \ bi > 
EVEKA Ol EXEL ATTOKTEVOVOL* TA TE yap ara EvdaLpLOo- 20 
véotepol eiow ot éxet Tov evOdde, Kal Sn Tov NouTrov 
“a 
xpovov abdvatoi eicw, elep ye TA Neyoueva adANO} 
€CTLW. 
ue ? \ \ a 
XXXITI. ’AAAG Kat buds yp, & dvdpes Sixacran, 
> /. } > \ \ zx \ oe rn 
evérTrioas elvat Tpos Tov Oavatov, Kal &v TL TodTO 2 
D diavocicOat arnOés, bt ob« Extw avdpl ayabS Kaxov 
ovdev ovte Cave ovTE TEXEUTHTAVTL, OVSE dpEnetTaL 


cman fa a \ Y 4 De NSPS n st SN 
UTTO VEWY TA TOUTOU TPayHaTa* QUOE Ta €M@a VU aTro 
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TOD avTo“atouv yéyover, adr OjAov é U 
mn ryéyoven, a jor OnAov €oTt TovTO, 
7 
OTe On TeOvavas Kal amnrAdaYGat Teayuatev BéXtLov 
5 8 \ an So SON > Yo be ed 4 N 
HV fol. Ova TOUTO Kat Ewe OVOALOD aTréTpEWEV TO O7- 
lal \ a fal 
psiov, Kal éywye Tois KaTandicapévors rou Kal Tois 
t > 2 I of > ie n 
5 KaTHYOpols ov Tdvu YaneTTaivw. KaitoL ov Ta’Tn TH 
/ f \ Ul 9 
Svavola katelynpifovte pou Kal Katnyopouv, adr oid- 
pevor BAaTTEW* TOUTO avTois akvovy péperbat. To-T 
r , r dA \ tn ) \ 
covoe pévtoe Séowat ad’Tav: Tovs vieis pou émecdav 
(awd , ela SUN A 
nEicwot Tiuwpicacbe, @ avdSpes, Ta’TA TadTa Nv- 
a oe aE € fa) UL 2\ ec A nq 
10 ToUvTEs rep eyo vas édvTovy, cay vylv Soxwow 
 Xpnuatov 7 addov Tov MpoTEpov émryEedeioOaL 7) 
) an XN i 3 \ ” ’ / 
apeTis, Kal éav Sox@ot Tu eivas pndcv dvTes, dvevdifeTe 
> a iA 3 \ e lal oe > a lal ®e an 
avTois @aoTrep eyo vyiv, OTL ovK errysedovvTaL ov Set 
\ by - 1s b) x + wi \ 
Kal olovtal TL elvas OvTEs ovdevds aELOL. Kal éav 
A an / AY 2 NE (¢ ? e A 
15 TaUTa Toure, Sicata TreTTOVOGS eyo Ecopmar Ud vpav, 42 
> La AS € ca > NY \ a iA > tA 
autos TE Kal ot viels. GAA yap HON Opa amreévat, 
> \ \ > , Guan \ r so, 
éuol pev atroPavoupéven, viv € Biwcopévows* omo- 
\ e nn ya JN ” n ” 
TEpot O€ Huav EpxYoVTaL eTL apelvoY TPaywa, ddndoVv 


TavTl TAY TO Oeg. 


KPITON. 


TA TOY AIAAOTOY ITPOSQOTIA. 
SQOKPATHS KPITON. 


43 -T, 30. Ti tnmade adi~a, & Kpitov ; 4) 0d mpd 
ére €otly; 

KP. TWadvu peév ovr. 

SQ. Tnvica pdduora ; 

KP. “OpOpos Padus. 5 

LQ. Oavpafo dros HOEAncE cor 0 Tod SecpwrTn- 
plov dtraF brraxovoa., 

KP. BuvyOns 78n pol éotiv, & Yéxpares, Sua TO 
mohraKls Sedpo foray, Kal Te Kal evepyérntar br 
eon. 10 

tO. "Apts 88 Frets 7) Wada; 

KP. “Esevxds mandar. 

BO. Eira ras odk edOds emijyetpds pe, GAA ory} 
mapakaOnoat ; 

KP. Od pa tov Ala, @ Loxpares, ovd dy avTos 1p 
i0edov ev tocaitn Te aypuTvia Kal AUT Elva. 
GXXA Kal cod Tadat Oavpato aicOavopevos as Hddas 
Kabevders* Kal éritndés ce odt iryevpov, a ws HdvoTa 
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Us SN , x fd 
Sudyns. Kal modraxis péev 84 ce nal mpdtepov év 
mavtl T® Blo evdapovica Tod Tpdmov, Tod 8é 
ddicta év TH vov TapertHon & Z ws padi 
Be 7 vov Tapeotwon Evudopa ws pgdiws 
avTny Kal Tpdws pépets. 
mm 5 20. Kal yap av, & Kpitov, trnpperes ein aya- 
a la) ” ? a a 
VaKTely THALKODTOV dVTA, et Set HON TEAEUTADY. 

KP. Kal ddro., & Yexpates, THALKODTOL ev ToLAv- C 
tais Evppopais adloKxovtat, aX ovdev avdTovs émt- 
AVETAL 1) HUKia TO pt) OvYL ayavaKTEly TH Tapovon 

10 THY. 
G YO. "Bors tadta. GAXA 11S} obtw mpd aditar ; 

KP. ’Ayyediav, & Lexpartes, pépwv yarerripv, ov 

/ ig > f > > > ¥ \ lal na > 
aol, ws éu“ol paivetat, AXN €mol Kal Tois Gols érLTN- 
delows Taow Kal Yarerriy Kal Papeiav, iv eyo ws Epol 

lal > lal 1s > Nn be 

15 60x@ €v toils Bapvtar av évéyxayu. 

LQ. Twa ravtny ; 4 ro mroiov apixta x Andou, 
ov def adixopévov TeOvavits pe ; D 

KP. Odroe 81) adixtat, adra Soxet pév por HEew 

i > Ln > I- 4 / 3 X 
Thpepov €E av amayyéhovow HKovTés Ties ad 
20 Sovviov Kal KatanerovTes exet avTo. SHAov ovv ex 

iid lal bd le ig WA / \ > / 

TovTwy [Trav ayyédrwy| ote HEew THpepov, Kal avayKn 
Cer? »” 5 , \ l a 
5) eis aiiptov éorat, @ YwHKpates, Tov Blov ce TedevTav. 
TI. 20. ’AAN, & Kpitav, tiyn ayab7. ef tavTy 
trois Oeois pirov, TavTy éoTw. ov pévTor oipas HEew 44 
25 aUTO TIHLEpOV. 
KP. Ilo0ev todro texpalpe ; 
YQ. "Eye cou épd. Th yap Tov votepalg Set pe 


\ lal 
amobvnakew 1 4 av EdMOn TO THoiov. 
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KP. @aol yé tou 89 of TovT@Y KvpLoL. 

TQ. Od row ris éemvovens ipépas ola avo 
HEew, Gra Ths érépas. Texpaipouwar Sé éK Twos 
évurviov 6 édpaxa Odtyov TpoTEepoy TAavTNS THs VUK- 
TOS* Kal Kwwduvevers ev KaLP@ TWL OvK éyeipal pe. 5 

KP. °Hv 6€ &) ti ro évirrvior ; 

LQ. ’EddKes tis prow yuvn mpocedovca Kari Kal 
evelons, AeuKA iwaTia Eyovoa, Kadécat we Kal ElTreiy: 

B® Loxpares, Hari ev Tpitadtw POinv épiBwrov ixovo. 

KP. “Atoroyv 70 évitrviov, & Lwxpares. 10 

Ad hy +0. "Evapyés wey ody ds yé pou Soxei, & Kpirov. 

III. KP. Adav ye, @s éotxevr, GAN ® Saiporie 
Lexpates, ett kab vdv euol mweiPov Kal cdOnTL* ws 
euol, ety od drrobdvys, od pla Evpdopd éotiv, ard 
xopls ev ToD éotephabas TovovTou “émrutndelou, olov 15 
€y® ovdéva fun TroTe evpygw, Ett SE Kal TOdXois Sdka, 
ot éue kal oé pn capds icacw, 5 olds te dv ce 
ower, ei iOedov avarioKew Yprpata, awedjoa. Kal- 

C Tot Tis av aicylov ein tadrns d0Ea 1%) Soxeiv ypijpata 
mept mAslovos Troveta bat i) pidous ; ov yap telcovrat 20 
oi ToANOL ws Gv avTos ovK HOEANCasS aTriévat évOévSe 
LaY TpoOvsovpéevov. 

SQ. "AAA Ti jyiv, @ paxdpie Kpitov, otro ris 
Tav Todkov Sdens pédev; of yap emvetKécTaToL, Ov 
paAXov d£ov dpovritew, HYnTOVTAL avTA OUTW Te- 25 
mpaxOar dorep av rpayOi. 

D KP. °AXN’ opads 8) Stu dvdyxn, @ Yoxpares, Kal 

“ris rév moddav dd€ns pede. avTa de Ofra Ta 
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, Soe , ’ 
TapovTa vuvi, OTL oot TE Eiow Of MONO) Ov TA TpLULKPO- 
Tata Tov Kakav ébepydfecOat, adrja Ta peyiota 

la 2 cal 
oxedor, édv tis év adtois biaBeBAnLEv0s 7. 

> X Ya by 
LQ, Ei yap dperov, & Kplrwv, ofoi re elvas of 
BTOAAOL TA péeyioTa KaKa épyaterOat, iva olol Te Hoav 
\ al a 
Kai ayaba Ta wéyiota, Kal Karas av eiyev. viv 8é 
ovdétepa oloi Te* ote yap dpdvipov ovte appova 
duvatol Troujoat, Towodct 6é TodTO STL dv TUYwCLW. 
A\AY IV. KP. Taira perv 8) obras exéeTo’ Tabe bé, @ 
10 expates, ei7ré por Apa ye pr) Ewod mpopynbel Kal Tdv E 
GArwv éritndciov, un, €av av evOévde éEENOns, of ov- 
, i4 lal 4 VA (v4 > , 
Kopavrar hiv mpdypata Tapéywow &s ce evbévde 
3 th \ >’ an x \ lal Mi 
éxxrepacw, Kal dvayxcacOdpev ) Kal Tacay TH 
ovciay amoBanely 7) cvxva ypnuata, 7 Kal ado TE 
\ 4 lal > 4 ; Len] a 
15 mpos TovTos TaGelv ; ef yap TL ToLodTOY PoBeEt, Eacov 
Lal , 
avTo yaipew* jets yap mou Sikatol écpev cwcavTés 45 
vA la) x / \ \ I y” 
ae Kwvouvevet TodTOY Tov KivdvyoY Kal éav déy ETL 
tovrou pelo. adn euol melGov Kal pi) dAXwsS Trolet. 
A a \ 
YQ. Kai radra rpopndodpat, & Kpltwv, cai ddra 
20 7roAAd. 
A an \ ? 
KP. Myre toivuv radta doBod. Kal yap ovdé trond 
\ lal 
Tapybpiov eat, 0 Oédovor AaPovTes TwWes THoal oe 
Sars. i ANA Wi ce > eos , yi 
kal eEayayelv evOévde. Erretta ovX Opds TOVTOUS ToUS 
an / > 
aveopdvtas os evTEnels, Kal ovdey av d€é00 err’ avovs 
fot ed t \ be ¢€ / XN ne BL \ , 
25 TOAAOD apyupiov ; col Sé UTapyYet pev TA E“a Xpyjpata B 
e > A > e / ” af ” > fal 50 od 
Os eyo olpat ixava* ereita Kal et TL ewod KNOopeEvos 
A / 
obx ole. Sev dvanicKew Tapa, Eévos odtot évOade Erot- 


, Cee! S22N 
pot avarickew* els b& Kal Kexopoxey ew auto TodTO 
8 
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b) € sj a \ 
dpytpiov ixavov, Supplas 6 OnBaios+ Eroupos dé Kal 
KéBns cab dddou morro mdvy. Bote, STEP EO, Ph ie 


fo) , Xx nr 7 
pnte TadTa PoBovpevos aTroKapysS TAVTOV TWCAL, [a/TE i > 


~ t ¢ 
& Edeyes ev TO Sixactyplw Sucxepés cou yevér Oa, OTL 
ld Lal Lal \ 
ov av éxous eEeAO@v Ste ypgo TavT@* TroAayoU pevd 
/ IN, X 
yap Kal ddXooe rou av adlkn ayamcoval ce éav dé 
, tal iva 
C BovAy eis Oetrariav tévat, eiolv ewol éxet Eévor, ot ce 
a f 
Tepl ToANOD ToijcovTat Kal doparetay cor TapéeovTat 
Bare ce undeva AvTEv TOV KaTAa OetTariav. — MAA 
V. "Ere 54, & Yw@xpates, ovde Sixardy poe Soxets 10 
eTriyerpely Tpaywa, cavTov mMpododvat, e£ov owOijvat* 
Kal Tovadta omevdets Trepl cavTov yevécOat, Gmrep av 
\ ces , , \ \ 
Kal ot €xOpol cov omevcaiéy Te Kal Ecrrevoay cé dva- 
PUeipat Bovdopevor. mpos Sé TovTous Kal Tods (ulels/ 
\ ay a ’ ef EN \ 
Tovs cavTov Ewouye Soxels mpodiddvat, ods cou €Eov Kal 15 
D é€xOpéypau Kal éxmradedo at oiyyoe KaTaditrev, Kal TO /b 
cov pépos, OTe av TUY@CL, toto mpakovaw: revEovtas 
5é Ws TO EiKds TOLOUTwY OldTrep clwOe yiyverOat év Tais 
> [ \ \ > 4 a \ 3 \ al 
oppaviats Wepi Tovs oppavovs. 7) yap ov xpi) Trovetc Oat 
Taidas, 7) Evvdvatadairwpeiv Kal tpépovta Kab mrat-20 
devovta* ad Sé pou Soxeis Ta pabvyotata aipetcbar: 
\ LA > tal 
xp) O€, amep dv avip ayabds Kal avdpetos EdoxTO, 
Ash? 2 tTadta aipetaPar, pacKovtda ye Oi) apetis Sia tavtos 


NS 4 


OG tou Blov errypereio Oat i} ws éywye Kal trip cod Kai 


Hbmép nov tov cov éritndelov aicytvouat, why SdEn 98 
array To Tpayya TO Tept oé dvavdpia Twi Th Hpwerépa 
a Nee y a , 3 \ , 
meTpay Oat, Kai 1) elaodos Ths Sixns eis TO SiuxacTypiov 


’ a n a f 
ws elo Oev €€ov pr eicerOetv, cal adtos 6 ayav Ths J uv 
t 
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Fi / 
Sdens ws éyévero, kal Td TedevTalov 8) TouTl dazep 
Pp a a 
kaTayedws Ths Tpakews Kaxig til Kal avavdpla TH 


, la a 
nuetépa Statrehevyévas ruas Soxeiv, oltwés oe ovyt 


éc@oapev ode ob cavrov, oloy te dv Kal vvatoy, eb 46_og 


= K 


BTL Kal miKpoV huadv SpEdos Hp. radra ody, @ Yoxpa- 
Tes, Opa pun dua TO KaK@ Kal aicypa 4 aol Te Kal 
nutvy. Adda PBourevov, wadrrAov 68 ovdé Bovrever Oat 
ért Mpa, ara BeBovredoOar. ula dé Bovdyn* THs yap 
eTrLovans vUKTOS TavTa TadTa Set TeTpayOar. et OE 

10 TL Trepisevodpuev, advvatov Kal ovKéTL oldy Te. GAA 
TavTl TpoT@, @ Lwxpates, TelOov pot cal pndapas 
adds Tole. 

VI. 30. °O dire Kpitav, 4 rpobupla cov Troddod 
akia, ei peta Tivos d6pOdrnTos eins ef dé py, OowB 

15 pelCov, TocovTW YareTTaTépa. oKoTretaOar ody ypn 
Huds elte Tata mpaxtéov elite p> OS ey ov jovoy 

17 vov adda Kal del ToLodTOS olos TOY Eudv pndevl aro 
gO Tell melOec Oat 1) TS AOYO, Os av por AoyiComevw BéXTLaTOS 
palyyrat. \rods Sé Adryous ods ev TH EutrpoaGev Edeyov 
2000 Sivapar viv éxBaretv, érevdy poe HOE 4 TUYN Yéeyo- 
vev, adda oYEddv TL Buovot palvovtal pot Kal Tovs 
abtovs mpecBevm Kal Tid otoTrEp Kal TpdTEpov* HY C 
éav py Bertin éyopev eye ev TH Tapovtt, ed ice 
br. ob pn cor Evyywpnow, oS av wrelw Tov viv 
25 TapovT@V 1) TOV TOMY SUvapuUs WoTrEp Traldas nwas 
popporwTrynTat, Sexpovs Kal Oavarous erie TOUT 
Kal xpnudtov apapéoes mas odv av petpuoTata 


Ve > 4 > la] x a \ 7 
ckoTroi“e0a avTad; eb TPWTOV fEY TOUTOVY TOV horyov 


\ 
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fal fol la 
dvardBoiev, dv od réyets Trepl TOV Sofav, ToTEpov 
n a \ lal 
Karas édéyero Exdotote %} ov, Ste Tais pev Set TOV 
lal a LA x \ \ ie 
Ddokdv mpocéyew Tov vodv, Tats 5é ov" 7) Tply pev Epme 
al a nr / ” 
Sei arroOvncKew Karas édéyeTo, vov Sé KaTadnros apa 
éyévero StL GAXws Eveka NOyou edéyeTO, Fv SE Travdia 5 
lal fal 3 
kal drvapla ws adnOds; emribupe 8 eywy’ émioké- 
wala, @ Kpitwv, xowh peta cod, el Ti por addoL0- 
. > Lae ” a ¢ 3.8 NO REZ 
Tepos paveitas érreid1) Hde Ey 7) 0 aUTOS, Kal Edcopmev 
/ BN , > a , f € ee 
yaipel i) Tecopela aVT@. €déyeTO SE TMS WS eyYPuat 
EKATTOTE MOE UTO THY olopmevwY TL AEYELY, BOTEP VUY 10 
 &y@ Erexor, dTU Tov SoEd as of avOpwrror SoEafover 
3) Aeyou, OTL é Opwrrot 8 
dSéou Tas pev Trepl TOAAOD Troveio Oat, Tas Sé un. TOUTO 
mpos Oedv, ® Kpitwy, od Soxe? kadds cot AéyeoOar ; 
Ead yap dca ye TavOp@rreva ExTos eb TOU médAdEW ATrob- 
vnoKew adpiov, Kal ovK dv oe TapaKpovou 1) Tapodca 15 
47 Euopa* oxorret 5x, ovy ixavds Soxed cor Aéyeo Oar, 
dtt ov macas yp Tas So€as TOY avOpeTroV Tima 
xp) Tas S p Vv TUyLav, 
Gra Tas pév, TAS 8 Ov; [ode TavT@Y, GAA TOV 
pév, THY 8 ov ;|] TLE pys; TadTa ody) Karas NéyeTaL ; 
KP. Kanrds. 920 
XQ. Ovxody tas wev ypnotas Trav, Tas Sé wovy- 
\ (é 
pas pi}; 
KP. Nak 
\ a 
SQ. Xpynorat Sé ody ai rv ppoviwwv, rovnpal dé 
ai TOV adppover ; 25 
KP. Ils & ov; 
VII. 50. Dépe 54, rds ad ra rowadta éréyero ; 


f \ a 
Byvpvalopevos avnp Kal TovTO TPaTT@Y TOTEpOV TaVTOS 
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> \ > 4 CA 
avdpos érraive Kal ypoyp Kat SdEn Tov vodv mpocéyxer, 
Ai ean fy > / aA vn / > x BY 
7) €VOS LOVOU Exetvou bs dv TYyXavy laTpds 1) TaLSoTpl- 
Bns ov ; 
KP. ‘Evos povov. 
5 20. Odeotv PoBeicOa ypiy rods wWéoyous xal 
aomatvecbat Tods éraivous Tovs Tod évds exelvou, adda 
\ \ a lal 
#) TOUS TOV TOKO ; 
KP. Aja 67. 
LQ. Tavtn dpa aité mpaxtéov Kal yupvacréov 
‘ & 


x n id 


\ > tg \ iF. e ‘ fal lal 
10Kal édeatéov YE KaL TOTEOV, 7) AV TH EVE SoKh TO 
> 4 \ b] Af. A BY @ / o 
émiatatTn Kal émaiovtt, wadrov } % Evutrace Tots 
aAXoLs ; 
KP. "Eovre tadta. 
OQ. Elev. ameOjoas 6é TH evi Kal atysacasc 
c 
> lel X re \ \ ) , x \ 
15 auto tiv S0€av Kal Tovs émralvous, Tyujnoas Sé Tors 
aA an 2 oe, a 
TOV TOAABY AOYoUS Kal pNdev erraidvTaV, dpa ovdev 
KQKOV TeioETat ; 
lal YA 
KP. las yap ov ; 
+0. Ti & éott 10 Kaxov todTo Kal Tot Telver Kab 
20els TL TV TOV atreLOodyTOS ; 
n ‘ lal fal \ / 
KP. Ajjrov Ore eis TO THpa. TovTO yap duwdr- 
Avow. 
n n = 9 
SO. Kards Aéyets. odKovv cat Tada, © Kplrov, 
ef o \ , 8 ij \ On \ \ a 
obtws, va py mavta Stiwpev, kat 8) Kal Tepl Tév 
fal \ fad \ A 
25 Suxalov Kal adixov Kal aloypov Kal Kadav Kal ayabev 
\ a ue an ¢ be eT ? * , 
Kal KaKxov, Tept ov viv 4 Bovdy nplv eotev ; ToTEpoV 
fal a tal lal 7 \ a 
Th Tov ToAAGY Son Sed Huds ErecOat Kat PoBetcOar D 


> / x n an (een d ” [ > ? ti a } lal \ 
QUTHV, ) TH TOV EVOS, EL TIS EOTLY ETTALWY, OY OGL Kab 
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lal n xr ie \ 
aixivesbar kal poBeicPar wadrov % Evurravtas Tous 
e Lal 3 lal 
cidrous, & eb pu aKodovOyjcomer, Svapbepoduev Eexeivo 
A f- > if = 2) 
Kal AwBnodpeba, 6 TS pev Sixalw Bédrwov éyiyveTo, TO 
dé ddik@ dmedduTO ; 7 ovdEV EaTL TOUTO ; 
KP. Otpar éywye, © Lo@xpares. 5 
VIII. YQ. Dépe 5y, dav 10 bd Tod tyrewod pev 
fol , la 
Bértvov yiyvopevov, rd Tod vorwdous bé SiapOecpo- 
- a a > of 
pevov Svoréc@pev TrevOdpmevor pn TH TOV €TraiovTwY 
EddEn, dpa Biwtiv nuiv éeotw SvepOappévov avtod ; 
vy f lal Xx nr x > / 
éate 5é Tov ToUTO TO Tapa* 1) ovyi; 10 

KP. Nai. 

>Q. *Ap’ obv Biordy hyiv eorw peta poyOnpod 
Kal duepOappévou capatos ; 

KP. Ovédapas. 

QO. AMA per éxelvou ap’ hpiv Brotov SvepOap- 15 

/ e \ 16 >" a \ 8e 81, > , 
Mévov, @ TO adiKoy pmev NWBATat, TO Sé Sixacov dvivnow ; 
XA Li ig UA > a , > a ing 
} pavdotepov nyovpela eivat Tod c@patos éxeivo, Ott 
e] b] \ a € Ld a e ? / X € 
48 70T éoTl TwY nueTépwv, Tepl 6 1 TE adiKia Kai 7 
dixatoovvn éeatip ; 

KP. Ovdapas. 20 

LO. "AAA Tiys@tepov ; 

KP. IIovv ye. 

20. Ob« dpa, & Bérriote, Tavy jyiv otro dpov- 
TisTéov, TL épodaw of TONAO) tas, GAN Ste 6 éraiwy 
Tept Tov Sixalwv Kal adixerv, 6 eis, Kal adTh % adrOeva. 25 
are mpdtov pev tatty ove dpOads eianyel, elonyov- 
HEvos Tis Tav TOANGY SoEns Seiv Huds ppovrifeww rept 


Tay dicalwy Kal Kadrdv Kal ayabdv Kal Tév évaytiov. 
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> \ \ , r ’ rn 
anda pev 5}, hain y av tis, olol Té elow Hpuas oi 
\ > if 
TONAOL ATOKTLWYULAL. 
a AY la) = 
KP. Aja 5) Kal tadta: dain yap dv, & Yo-B 
Kpares. 
) a , 5 i 
5 LO. ?ArnO} réyers. GAN, & Oavydore, obtbs TE 6 
la lal 
Aodyos Ov SuehnrvOapev Ewouye Soxel Ett Spovos eivas 
a } r : \ r 5 > r > + , 
[7@] kal mpotepovs Kal Tovde ad oKorres ef ett péver 
Ct x Ss ef. > x lo) ‘ Vp ; 2 2 \ 
new 7) Ov, OTL OV TO Shy Tept TAELoTOU TOLNTEOV, GAAG 
\ 5S lol 
7o ev Chv. 
10 «6. KP. ’AMAa@_ péver. 
+O. To 8 eb nal cards cat Sixalos bre TadTov 
> / Xx > V4 
€oTL, péver i) ov pévet ; 
KP. Méveu. 
a lal e A 
IX. 20. Odxoiv ek ta&v oporoyoupévay todTo 
/ la , > eed J a 2 , 
15 oxeTrTéov, TrOTEpOV Sixatov ewe EvOeVOE Treipacbat eEsé- 
vat pn adcevtov "AOnvalwv, %) 0b Sixasov ; Kal eda pev C 
f PA , 0 2 6c , an a 6e 
dhalvnrat Sixavov, Tepopeba, ei SE pun, EGpev. as bé 
ov Néyets TAS oKeYrets Tepl TE dvahwcEws YPNUATOV 
A <\ an a 5 
Kal 86&ns Kal raldav Tpodijs, py @s adnPas TadTa, 
20Kpitwr, oxéupata 7 TOY padlws aToKTWrvyToY Kal 
avaBiwoKopévov y av, et otol tT joav, ovderi Edrv v@, 
A a a se eee ' a 
ToUT@Y TaV TOANAY. Hiv © €rrELd) O AOYOS OUTWS 
a ba / a \ VA 
aipet pi) ovdév Ado oxeTTTéov 7 7) OTrEp Viv by EXeyopen, 
a t 
motepov Sixava mpakopev Kal xpnuata TehodyTes ToU- 
25 Tous Tois ewe evOévde eEdEovct Kai ydpitas Kal avtol D 
, Bs a 9 id 2 / 
éEdryovrés Te xa eLaryopevot, i) TH adnOela adienoopev 
lal lal , U \ 
mdvta Tadta Towbvtes’ Kav hawwapela adixa aiTa 


y 9 eI 
epyalopevor, pry od Sén brrodoyiberOat ovT et arro- 
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Yj BA 
OvyoKxew Sei mapapévovtas Kal novylay ayovTas ouTE 
o- & n 4 \ n 10 a 
ANNO OTLOVY TTATYELY TPO TOU GOLKELV. 
a in 5 , 
KP. Karas pév poe Soxeis Aéyerv, @ L@xKpares* 
Spa Oé TL Spapev. 
lal Ss > la lol \ y” 4 
LQ. TKoradpev, @ ayalé, Kowh, Kal el mn Exes 5 
avrinéye €uod AéyovTos, avTireye, Kal cou Trelcopat* 
Bei 8& wn, Tadcat Sn, © waxaple, TONKS pol Néyou 
Tov avTov AGYoV, a ypn evOévde axdvTav ’APnvalwv 
Siew 3 , e CHa \ A A , 

Cue ATLEVAL* WS éy@ TEpl TONAOD Trowipat Trel(cas cE 
TAavTA. TPaTTEW, GAA pn aKovTOS. Spa Sé°dy THs 10 
L ves eT e es \ a 
oTKepEws THY APY, Edv ToL iKAVaS NéynTaL, Kal TELPO 

> Me \ > be ee 5S ls ” 
49 aTroKpiverOat TO EpwT@pevoy 7 av padioTa olny. 
KP. ’AAAA Tretpdcopat. 
a > x / \ € “4 > , 

X. SO. Ovdsevi tpdte dapyev Exovtas adientéov 
elvat, 7) TWh pev adiKntéov TpdTre, Tt Sé ov ; 7) odda-15 
HOS TO ye AduKeiv oUTE ayabdy OUTE KANOV, WS TOANAKIS 
i. a \ > a , id , df 
nuiv Kal ev TO Eumrpoclev ypove @poroynOn ; [dep 

am ~ / > a CO > tal € , 
kal aptt €déyeto'| } Twacat hiv exeivar ai mpdcbev 
ec , b] lal 5 a > / © / > 4 
oporoylat év Taiode tais orlyats Huépais exkeyvpevae 

5 

elo, Kab Tadat, ® Kpitwr, dpa tyrLKolde [yépovres] 20 

if / fol 
Bavopes pos addAjAovs orrovdH Svareyopcvor EXdOopev 
con > \ is IO\ t a . 
nuas avtods Talidwy ovdéy Stadépovtes; % mavros 
HGAXov oUTwS Eyer WoTrEp ToTE EedéyeTO muiv, elTe 
ghacly ot TodXoi elite pn, Kal elte Sel tuas ert TOVdE 

2 

NANT OTEpA TaTYEW ETE Kal TPQOTEpA, Bums TO rye 25 
? a al =) n \ \ \ > \ 
adiKxely TH AOucodVTL Kal KaKoV Kal aicxpov TYyydveL 
x \ if ‘ \ Xx ” 4 
dv Tavtt Tporm; papyev } ov; 


KP. ®apév. 
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LQ. Ovsapds dpa Set adieety ; 
KP. Oo Sfra. 
2. Ov8e adicovjpevov dpa dvradixely, bs of Tor 
Aol otovtat, ered) ye ovdauads Sed aducely ; Cc 
5 KP. Ov daiverau. 
OQ. Té && 54; xaxovpyetv Set, & Kplrwv, 4 od; 
KP. Od be@ Syzrov, & Lexpares. 
LQ. Ti 62; dvtixaxoupyciv xaxas macyovta, as 
ai modXol haat, Sixatov %) ov Sixacov ; 
10 KP: Oddapes. 
~Q. To ydp mov Kaxds rociv dvOpwrovs tod 
adixely ovdev dvadpépet. 
KP. ’Ad7OH Aéryers. 
SQ. Obre dpa avtadicciv Set ovte Kaxds Trovetv 
15 0vdéva avOporar, ovS av otwody Tacyn bm avTov. 
kal 6pa, ® Kpitav, Tatra KaSomoroyav Grrws pi) Tapa D 
d0Eav oporoyys. oda yap Ort orLyous Tit TavTa Kal 
doxel Kal dd&ex. ols odv ovTw déoxTat Kal ois ur}, 
TovToLs ovK eaTL KoWWn PBovAr, GAA avayKn TOUTOUS 
20 dANjAwV KaTadpovely, OpavTas TA aAnAwWY Bovred- 
pata. cKorret dn ody Kal od ed para, TOTEPOY KoLVO- 
veis kat Evvdoxel cot Kat apyopela evredbev Bovrevo- 
MEVvOL, WS OvSéTrOTE GPAs ExovTOS OUTE TOD aduKEiV OUTE 
Tov avTadiKety ovTE KAKwS TacXoVTA apiverOaL av- 
25 TLopavTa Kaas’ }) adlatacas Kal ov Kowwveis Tis 
apyhs ; wot pev yap kal mddav obtw Kal viv Ere Soke, B 
got & ef wn adrn SédoKTat, A€ye Kal Sidacke. Et O€ 


eupévers Tots mpcobe, TO peTa TOUTO aKOVE. 
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lal > X 
KP. "AAW eupéva te Kal Evvdoxet port adda 
reyes 
lal a >) fal 
>. Aéyo 8&4) ad 7d peta TodTO, wadXOV S EpwTa* 

r ae c , / ” 
moTEpoy & av TLS OModoynon TH SikaLa dvTa TroLnTEoV 
» e€arratTntéov; 5 

KP. Ilocnréov. 

XI. 30. Ex tovtav 67 ape. droves evOévde 

50 juets por) mrelcavTes THY TOW TOTEpOY KAKOS TLVAS 
lal \ n a er 5 a xX ” Yo 3 U4 
Tovodpev, Kal TavTa ods HKioTa Sel, 7) OU; Kal epévo- 
fev ols @poroynoapuev SeKalows odoww 4) Ov; 10 

KP. Ovw éyo, & Lexpates, atroxpivacbat Tpos 5 
ed n > \ > lal 
épwtas* ov yap évvoe. 

TQ. 7AAN dbe cKdrrer. ef éAXovow uty evOevde 

> lal lal 
elre amrodudpackev, el Srrws Set dvoudoat Todto, 

, 2 la nt \ \ an t > / 
ENOovTes of VOpot Kat TO KOLVOY THs TONEwWS errLTTAVTES 15 
” * they? Lo > , a | a» a 
epowrTo* eltré wot, @ LeoKpares, TL ev vO exets roseiv ; 
ON BY ihe a + oe“ a ry) a , 

GAO TL) TOUTM TO Epym @ erruxyerpets Stavoel Tovs TE 
te e a > , x , \ ll Si A 
Bvopous nas amoréoat Kal Evutracay THv TONY TO CoV 
pépos ; 7) Soxet cou olov Te Ete éxelyny Ti Toru elvat 
Kal pi) avatetpapbas, év 7 at yevoperar Sikat under 20 
2 fA > 2.2 A lal ” / / 
iayvovow, add’ v1r0 idwwTev akupol Te yiyvovtat Kai 
> A 
SvapOelpovrat ; Ti épodpev, & Kpitov, mpos tadta Kar 
ddra ToLavTa ; TONA yap av TIS EXOL aAXwS Te Kal 
k er Z 3 lal ig \ / lal  ¢ > y a 
pyTt@p eimety UTép TovTOV TOU Vopmov. aTrOAAUBEVOD, d5 

\ Ni 
Tas Sikas Tas Sucacbelcas Tmpoctatrer Kuplas elvas. 25 
BY ’ n \ > 1 tig > / \ € n : 4 
) €podmev pos avtovs OTe Holker yap Huas 1) TONS 

C Kal ovk op0ds Ti Sixnv & ; TadTa 7 TL épov 
pads thv Sixny Expwev ; Tadta i Th épovpen ; 


KP. Tatra vm Ala, & Yoxpares. 
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, S , 
XII. 20. Ti ody, dv eirwow of vdporr & Lo- 
> \ n e x LPTs \ / 
Kpates, 7) Kal TadTa wporoynTo Hiv Te Kal coi, % 
2 f pels él eae € L i > 5 
eupevely Tats dixas ais dv Torus SuKdly; ei ovv 
> n if 
avuTav Cavyiloimev reyovtav, tows av elmovev OTL, @ 
, \ , 
b Laxpates, un Oadpate Ta eyopeva, GAN drroxplvov, 
émrevd1) Kal elwOas yphcba TO épwra La l 
2) xXpiclat TS epwray te Kal aroxpl- 
/ / te aed lal a an 
veo Oat. Pepe yap, TL eyKaay nuiv Kal TH monee ért-D 
lal fal 3 - n 
NElpEels Huds aTrOANLVAL; OV TPATov pév oe eyevynocapev 
(2 a \ . Ps. A s 
npseis Kal Ov jay edapBavev THy wnTépa cov 0 TaTHp 
? 4 / i lal an 
local épvtevodv ce; Ppdcov ody, TovTOLs Hud, TOIS 
, a \ \ A 
vomols Tots Tepl Tors ydapous, méuper TL WS OU Kaas 
y 4 la lal 
éyovow ; ov péupopat, painv dv. adda TOIs Trepl THY 
TOU yevouévou Tpopyy Te Kal Travdelay év % Kal od 
J 5 40. ; 9 > lal la 2 aA e b] \ 
erratoevOns 3 7} ov KaA@S TpocéTaTTOV Huey ot él 
4 Ke fe I a \ 
15 TOVTOLS TETAYpEVOL VOMol, TapayyédXoVTES TO TaTpt 
TO OD GE EV MoUVTLKH Kal yu“vacTiKh TraLdeveEly ; KANGS, E 
/ ” 9S > a \ bees Wore) Ly \ 
ghainv av. elev. errevdn Sé éyévou Kal éEetpadns Kat 
> if 4 x > tal lal \ € a Ae , 
érrardevOns, Exous av Eireiy TP@TOV MEV WS OUYXL NME- 
L een; \ n > 7 \ c 
tepos HoOa Kal éxyovos Kal Sovdos, avTos Te Kal ob 
\ , \ 3 af? eo ” (pes oes yy 
200) mpoyovor; Kal et ToVM ov'Tws Exel, Gp €& icov 
yf C2 \ \ , NE ees ee Jee ¢€ ta) 
oles eivat ool TO OiKaLoyv Kal piv, Kal ATT ay pes 
oe émixerpauev Tovey, Kal col TadTa avTiTroveiy ote 
/ . Xx \ \ ” \ f > b] 
Sikavov eivat; 7) Tpos pev dpa aot Tov Tatépa ovK €E 
by a st i \ \ Py id ” BN 
tcov iv TO Slkatov Kal Tpos Tov OEeaTrOTHY, et TOL OV 
25 éruyyavev, OaTe, ATEp TaTXOLs, TADTA Kal avTETroLEiy, 
a / 
ode KAKOS AKOVOVTA AVTINEYEWW OUTE TUTTTOMEVOV AVTI- 
timrew ovTs AANA Tolad’Ta TWoANA* TMpos Sé THV5I 


4 a \ i / ” of Dee. 
matploa apa Kab TOUS VO{LOVS EDTAL TOL, WOTE, CAV C€é 
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A A s 5 
erixyelpapev tueis amorrdvvat SlKavov rryoupevot civat, 
A > 
Kar ov &é pas Tors vopous Kal THY TaTploa Kal” doov 
Svvacat emiyerpnoes avtaTonNwvat, Kal pycets TAdTA 
av. Ol i 5 TH adnbela Tijs. dperis émt- 
motov dikata mpaTrew, 0 TH adnOela Tijs. apeTijs 
iA 
pedOpevos ; 1) OTS El copds, Wate AEANO&Y GE STLS 
pntpos Te Kal TaTpds Kal Tov Ghr@V TpoydveY aTrav- 
TwVv TyuodTepov oT % TaTpls Kal ceuvoTepoy Kal 
Baywworepov kab év pelfovr poipa Kal mapa Geots Kai 
2 > , A a 4 , 5 A \ 
tap avOparos Tois vodv éxovat, Kal céBecOas Set Kal 
padrov vrrelxew Kal Owrevew Tatpida yareTraivovaay 10 
} matépa, kal 7) melOew 1) moety & dv Keren, Kal 
Tacxel, dv TL TpocTtaTTn Tabeiv, }ovylay ayovTa, 
+77 , raw lal 977 > f 
édv te TUTTEcOas édv Te SetaOat, édv TE Eis TOAEMOV 
dyn TpwOnodopevov %) atroavovpevoy, mountéov TadTa, 
kal To Sikatov odTws Exel, Kal ovyl brevcTéov ovde 16 
dvaxwpntéov ovdée Aevrtéov THY TaEW, GANA Kal ev 
Toréup Kal év Sixactnple Kal Tavtayod Tountéov & 
C dv Kedevn ) TONS Kal 4 TaTpis, ) TElOe adTHVY 4 TO 
Sikavov trépuxe, BialerPat 8 ovy Scvov ovte pntépa 
ov , rd be 4 oo e \ d ‘ 
Ute TWatépa, TOAD Oé ToOUTwY ETL A}TTOV THY TaTpiod ; 20 
/ , \ a a 
ti pycopev Tpos TadTa, ® Kpitwv ; adnOh rAéyew Tods 
vomLous 7) Ov ; 
KP. "Epouye Sone’. 
la A 
XIII. YQ. Tedree rolvur, & Ywxpartes, haiev dv 
icw c / ? e€ A a ia O67 rE ie >’ 
Urws ob vopot, eb nucts TadTa adAnNOH NEyopev, OTL ov 25 
Sixasa Huds errvyeipeis Spav & viv emuxerpets. tyes 
/ 
yap oe yevunoartes, €xOpépavtes, TaWevoavtes, peta- 


, e na a 
Sovtes atravtwv wv otol Te Hwev KaN@V col Kal Tots 
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adXols TaGt TOTALS, Guws Tpoayopevomev TO Eovolav D 
, > , 
merronxévat “AOnvatwv tS Bovropeve, émredav Soxt- 
a \ Yi a a 
Hac0h Kai iin ta év TH ModE TPdyyaTa Kal Has 
\ 4 z XN lal tal 
TOUS VOMOUS, @ av fn) apécKapen Hels, Ecivar NaBdvTa 
\ n a 
5Ta avtod amvévar 6rrot dv BovAnTat. Kal ovdels 7 uav 
rn Vee > , > SINT 3 Uy. ails , 
TOV vowwv éumrodav éaTw ovd amrayopeves, éav TE TIS 
is fal 
Bovrerar tuadv eis atroukiay tévat, et pn apécKorper 
€ n~ \ £ , 7 lal y- , 
nels TE KAL TONS, EaY TE METOLKELY ANOTE TOL 
(a) He SP e) lal v4 x 7: yg A ic 
eMav, teva exeioe Oro dv BovrAnTar éyovta Ta av- 
10Tod. Os 0 adv byway wapapetvyn, opav dv TpdTrov Hels E 
Tas Te Olas Suxadlopev Kal TAANA THY TOAW SvoLKodLEV, 
” \ an € 4 a tee a N e a 
H0n Papev TOUTOY @moroynKévat Epyo Huiv & av hes 
a a 
KENEVOMEV TOL TEW TADTA, Kal TOV pu) TrELOpEvOY TPLY A 
dhapev adixety, Ste Te yevvynTtats ovow itv ov TelOeTat, 
15 Kal Ott Tpopedat, Kal Gt’ oporoynoas hyip mreiecbat 
BA / 7 /, j e a Pe \ lal a 
ovtTe TreiOeTar ovTE reer Huds, Eb pf KAABS TL TroLod- 
lal , 
pev, TpoTiévt@y juav Kal ovK ayplws éritatTToyTM@D 52 
movi & av KeNevwper, Gra épiévT@v Svoiv OaTepa, *) 
la) fal Ve a 
mele Has i) Tovely, TOUT@Y OVSETEPA TroLEl. 

20 XIV. Tadrais 84 dapev xal o€, Lexpates, tats 
Slaw Si oF ” / a 35 ta) \ ? 
aitias évéEec Oat, cimep Trowujoes & émuvoEls, Kal OVX 
heota “AOnvalov oé, adr év Tols pddtoTa. et ody 
ey elroy: Sid Te by; lows dv pov SiKalws Kabdrr- 

a > / 
TolvTo AéyovTes, OTL év Tos partota “AOnvatov éyw 
aA , \ c , 
25 avTOIS WMoAoYyNKwS TUYXdVo TaVTHY THY omodoyiar. 
ta) \ a 4 5 > le , en , 
daiev yap av bts @ Loxpates, peyara nui TovTwVB 
»\ ¢ lal ’ 4 \ € 
Texpnpia eat, STL cor Kal nyels NpeTKomey Kal 1 
. ? / : 
ToMs* ov yap av ToTe TOY GAdwv 'AOnvalwv amdvTov 
i) 
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/ 3 /, 
Siadepovtws év avth emednpers, eb py co Suadge- 

Li 4 \ SSeS, } 6 iy S ae > 

povTws ijpecke, Kal ovT éml Oewpiay TwTOT €K TIS 
n 2] > 4 ” 
morews €&frOes, [OTe pn amaE eis “IoOpov,] ove 
f BA 
Gdroce ovdapuoce, €L fy Tol OTPATEVTOpMEVOS, OUTE 
4 e »y- 
CaAXnv arodnuiav éromow weHTOTE BoTEp OL adrOLd 
/ OX\ 
avOpwrrot, ovS éemiOupla ce dddAnS TOAEWS OSE GOV 
a ou 
vomov éraBev cidévat, GAA Hers cot ixavol Twev Kar 
lal fal , 
4 jpmeTépa TONS* OUT oPddpa Has pod Kal @poro- 
ryers Kal auas modtTevVoecOas Ta TE GANG Kal Traidas 
> > ao? if: id b] 4 an t, Mv 
€v avTh érrojow ws apecKovons cot THs TOAEWS. ETL10 

/ b] > fol a / be Jal a ze 6 > 
tolvuv év adth TH dikn eEHv cot huyhs TyuncacOa, eb 
> ft Ng ev a > 7 n t ’ fal 
€Bovrou, Kai Otrep viv aKkovons THS TOEWS ETLYELPELS, 

/ e Pd a in st , \ > fi 
TOTe Exovons Troijcat. ov dé TOTe pev exarrwTrifov 
¢ > by a > 4 A > Wideds fa) e 
@s OUK ayavaKxTayv, ei Séot TEAVdVaL TE, AAXA NpOd, @S 

Dégncba, pd Ths huyis Cavatov: viv dé vt éxelvous 15 
TOUS NOYous aicyvvEL, OUTE ULaV THY VoweV évTpérret, 
eriyeipov SiapOetpat, mpatters te amep av SovdAos 

UG , by , > nA \ 
favdotatos mpakeev, arrodispacKew ervyeipov Tapa 
tas EvvOijKkas te Kal Tas oporoylas, KaP as iiy 
Evvé0ov roduteveoFar. mpOTov pev ovv imiv TovTO 20 

> \ ? Ld > > an / A , € 

avTo aTroKpwat, eb adnOh rAéyowev HacKovTés oe WpLO- 

if / 3 lal “Q 
Aoynxevat TodTEVET Oat KAP’ Huds Epyw, GAN ov OY, 

a / a fa 9S 
}) ovx adnOi. th dadpev mpos tadta, ® Kpitov; 
adXO TL 1) O“OAOYOpED ; 
KP. ’Avdyxn, ® Yoxpares. 25 

B >Q. "Ado te ody dy daiev 4) EvvOijKas TAs ™pos 
” na b] iN \ e ON / 8 I > ig WN 

juas avtovs Kal opuoroylas mapaBalves, oby tod 


avayKns oporoyncas ovdé atraTyOels ob8e ev drbyo 
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r > \ 
Xpovm avayxacbels Bovretcacba, arn ev éreow 
z £ > e en la 
eBoounkovta, év ols é&fv aor areévat, et iy npeoKopev 
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NOTES. 


NOTES. 


APOLOGIA SOCRATIS. 


A. Linel. "O71... xarnydpov. In what manner you 
hawe been affected by my accusers, i.e., by their harangues, 
which had immediately preceded the defense of Socrates. péy 
following 6 re contrasts the clauses; following tpets it would 
contrast the pronouns tpeis and eyo. Since wemdyOare denotes 
the receiving of an action, it is followed by tz, as if it were 
a passive verb. G. 165, N. 1; H. A. 820.* So im’ airay 
just below; and in like manner ad in Latin. The accusers or 
prosecutors of Socrates were three, Anytus, 18 B., Meletus, 
19 B., and Lycon, 23 E. & dvdpes *A@nvaior. The trial of 
Socrates took place before the Heliza, the most numerous and 
popular, and, at that time, by far the most important court 
at Athens. It consisted in all of 6,000 Athenian citizens 
(though they usually administered justice in sections of 500 
each), and being also often thronged by spectators from the 
populace, its members might well be addressed by the same 
honorable title as the members of the popular assembly, & 
dySpes ’AOnvaior, instead of the more distinctive title & dvSpes 
6uxacrai. Socrates uses the latter in addressing those judges 
who voted for his acquittal in the concluding paragraph of 
his defense, capp. xxxi-xxxiii, and gives his reason for it at 40. 


* G. stands for Goodwin’s Grammar; H. A. for Hadley’s revised 
by Allen; M. and T. for Goodwin’s Moods and Tenses of Greek Verbs. 
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® The 6,000 Heliasts were a majority of the adult citizens of 
Athens. The name #Acaia is connected in root with dA‘a, 
which in the Dorian states was the common term for an 
assembly of the people, and these Attic juries, even in their 
judicial functions, represented the people. Cf. Wachsmuth’s 
His, Ant., Sec. 47, Meier’s Attic Process, Smith’s Dict. of 
Antiqq., and Grote’s Hist. of Greece, vol. iv., chap. 31; also 
Mahaffy’s Primer of Old Greek Life, Secc. 96-101. On the 
compliment implied in the title "A@nvaios, cf. 29D. 2. 8 oty. 
But then, at any rate, attirming the truth of the following 
statement, notwithstanding his ignorance about that in the 
previous clause. 38. dAtyou, sc. deiy, literally, to want little 
= almost. G. 268; H. A. 748, b. Cf. ddrtyou Seiv, 22, A. 
€uavtod éemedadduny, forgot myself, i. e., my true character. 
4. &s eros eimety limits ovdév eipnxaor, and is designed to 
qualify, or apologize for, that otherwise absolute negation of 
all truth in his accusers: they have said, so to speak, nothing 
that is true at least. Cf. Stalibaum in loc., and Gorg. 450 B, 
also Woolsey, ibid. 5. avray év éOaipaca, etc. One thing of 
theirs I most wondered at of the many falsehoods which they 
stated, viz., this. avréy relates to persons and is the gen. of 
the possessor, while tév roddGy is the partitive gen. after the 
same word ev. Cf. Stallbaum ad loc. 

B. 6. xp. xpiv, impf., has the better MSS. authority, 
but xpn, pres., gives the better, not to say the only suitable 
meaning, and is adopted by Cron, Wagner, and other recent 
editors. 8. py aloyuvOjva. jy rather than od regularly ac- 
companies the inf., because the inf., from its very nature, 
usually denotes a mere conception: that they should not be 
ashamed. éri= because. 9. tpyo, by the fact, the actual 
trial. 9. pnd éraoriody. Observe the emphasis: not even in 
any way whatever. 10. airay, of them, or inthem. Cf. note 
on avray év €Oavpaca above. 11. ei pi) dpa = nisi forte, unless 
perchance. Often used ironically: unless forsooth. 12. déyew 
depends on Sewdy = powerful (literally, terrible) to speak. 
ei . . . Aéyovow may be rendered, if they mean this. 13. od | 
kata Tovrovs, not after their ecample. He would acknowledge, 
that he was an orator according to that definition, but not 
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. . Page 
according to their exemplification of it, since they, as he 43 
proceeds to say, had spoken little or nothing that was true. 
14. 7 re ovdéy = little or nothing, next to nothing. Cf. 
Herod. UI, 140, dvaBeBnxe S€ if tus }} oddels Kw map hpéas adrar. 
15. macav tiv addndeay, truth throughout, differing slightly 
from rv macay ddnOeav. G.142,4,N.5; H. A. 672. Of. Xen. 
Mem. 4, 8, 9: riy Sixny ddnOécrara cima. 16. od pévrow pa 
Av, «.r.A. Not, however, by any means, Athenians, speeches 
rhetorically decked out as theirs were in choice words and 
phrases, nor carefully arranged in ornate periods, but you 
shall hear facts, stated without premeditation in the words 
which chance to occur to me. There is the most perfect 
rhetoric in Plato’s presentation of this defense of Socrates. 
The conversational style is everywhere admirably kept up. 17. 
Sorep of Tovrar, 8c. Aéyou jjoav. In such comparative clauses, 
the noun may take the case of the preceding noun, or may be 
put in the nominative. Adyous is the object of dxoticecde, 
which is expressed in the last instead of the first clause, in 
order to declare emphatically and affirmatively what they shall 
hear. According to Stallbaum, éydzara = singula nomina, 
pyara = nomina una cum predicato. In the technical lan- 
guage of Greek grammar, éyézara = nouns, pyyara = verbs. 

C. 19. moretvo yap, x.r.r., in this connection implies, that 
just sentiments do not need rhetorical ornaments. 1. dirov, are 
as usual, is somewhat playful = methinks, to be sure. 2. ryd€ 
Th wrKia, est: mihi homini id etatis—verbum abstractum 
loco verbi concreti positum. Stallb. Socrates was 70 years 
old at the time of his trial. Cf D. mdarrovri takes the 
gender of pepaxio, or of éuoi, implied in ryde rH Hrckig, and 
implies more or less of jictitious and false elaboration. It is 
to be remembered that at this time the successful speeches in 
the Athenian courts were usually prepared by rhetoricians, 
and delivered as if their own by the parties. Lysias prepared 
scores of such orations, and wrote one for Socrates, which he 
declined to use. eis ipas eiorévar, to come into your presence, 
your dicastery, or your assembly. 4, mapiewa. Ruhnken, as 
cited and approved by Stallbaum, says: mapinys = admitto, 
maplewar = ad me admitti volo, i. e., precor, deprecor. 6. Kai 
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Page 

44 éy dyopa, x.t.d. Both in the agora at the counters, and else- 
where. Cf. Mat. 21,12: ras tpaméfas ray koh\AUBiaTay. Tpame{a 
in modern Greek = bank. 

D.— 8. €xee yap obraci. For the fact is thus, se. as fol- 
lows. Then follows the explanatory clause, which, as usual, 
is without any connective (asyndeton). 9. dvaBé8nxa, sc. the 
Anya, or stand of the accused. The accuser also had his Sjpya 
or elevated stand in the court. 10. ris évOdSe AeEcws. The 
language of judicial proceedings. For the gen. see G. 182, 1; 
H. A.756. 11. écmep ody av. This dy belongs to the apodosis 
with éuveytyvdoxere, where it is repeated (Sy7ov dv). It stands 
with Sa7ep to intimate at the outset (by way of anticipation), 
that the example is a mere supposition, and then, after the 
intervening protasis with ei, it is repeated with the verb or 
some other important word of the apodosis. G. 212, 2; 
H. A. 864. 1@ dvre= in fact. So very often, especially in 
Plato. &évos, not an Athenian but still a Greek, who might 
be understood in the Athenian courts, but would speak in 
the dialect, tone, and manner of his native country. Com- 
pare Schleiermacher’s note ad loc. 18. oiomep. G. 151, N. 
2; HH. A. 628. 

1g <A. 18. Kat d} cal viv, «.7..,=80 also now, i. e., in my case 
at present, J make this request of you, a reasonable one as to 
me it certainly seems. For the personal form Sox, instead 
of the impersonal doxet, see H. A. 944. The ye emphasizes 
the clause, not the pronoun, which therefore takes the un- 
emphatic form po. Al. as y epot. 16. airs rodro, this very 
thing, i. e., this single point, viz., whether I speak what is 
just or not. Here the demonstrative (enforced by the inten- 
sive, of which combination Plato is particularly fond) pre- 
pares the way for a clause, as it does-above for the infinitive. 
18. dperr = the virtue, being in the predicate, omits the arti- 
cle in Greek, but requires it in English. G. 141, N. 8; H. A. 
669. 20. Sixards efue instead of Sikaudy eore with the acc. and 
inf.; another example of the personal for the impersonal con- 
struction. 

B. 24. moda 75y ern explains mada, which is altogether 
indefinite: jor some time, many years now. mda. The 
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Clouds of Aristophanes was put on the stage 27 years before “a 
the time of this trial. Cf. note 19, O, p.46,1.15. 26. rods dui 
“Avurov. Anytus and his associates, sc.‘Meletus and Lycon. 
For this use of dui see Lexicon. Anytus is named, as being 
the most popular and at the same time the most hostile of the 
three prosecutors of Socrates. He was a man of large fortune 
but loose principles, He gained the favor of the people as a 
leader of the exiles at Phyle in the time of the Thirty Tyrants, 
and having taken offense at Socrates partly on personal and 
partly on professional grounds (cf. 23, E), induced Meletus 
and Lycon to join with him in a prosecution. According to 
Diogenes Laertius (2, 88, 39), the Athenians repented of their 
condemnation of Socrates and put Meletus to death, and sent 
Anytus and Lycon into banishment. Grote disbelieves and 
denies this. His. of Gr., vol. viii, chap. 68. Cf. Stallb. and 
Smith’s Dic. of Biog. and Mythol., Anytus. 27. of... mapa- 
AapBavovres, who taking the mass of you from your boy- 
hood, sc. as it were, under their instruction. 1. os eer, vis 
K.T.A., saying, there is one Socrates, etc. The introductory 
particle appropriate to an indirect quotation is followed 
by a direct quotation, and must be omitted in English. 
copes avnp, a philosopher. Oompare the Latin sapiens. 
copds, as well as cofiatns and didccopos, was more or less a 
term of reproach with the ignorant multitude. Cf. Grote, 
His. Gr., vol. viii, chap. 67, Eng. ed. 2. rd re peréwpa 
ghpovtiatys. ppovriaris governs the acc. as retaining the 
active force of dpovritov. G. 158, N.3; H. A. 718. 3. rov 
frro . . . moray, making the weaker the stronger argument, 
or, as it is often expressed, making the worse appear the better 
reason. Cf. Cic. Brut. 8: docere quemadmodum caussa in- 
ferior dicendo fieri superior possit. The Sophists were open 
to this charge, as the physical philosophers were to that of 
inquiring into everything in the heavens above and in the 
earth beneath; and the art of the enemies of Socrates con- 
sisted in arraying against him the prejudices which the public 
mind already cherished, with greater or less reason, against 
them—in short, in confounding him with them, though he 
was, in fact, diametrically opposed to them both in faith and 
10 
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48 in philosophy. Of. below, 23,D: ra xara mdvray ray pidoco- 
ovvray mpoxetpa TavTa héyoucwy. 

O. 5. of Sevoi as pred.; those before mentioned as Sewoi. 
G. 141, N.8; H. A. 669, a. 6. ovd€ Ocods vopifew, do not even 
believe in the existence of the gods. This, it is well known, 
was one point in the indictment against Socrates. Of. Xen. 
Mem. 1, 1, 1; also below, 24 B. The physical philosophers 
of the age afforded a plausible, not to say just, occasion for 
this charge, since they, for the most part, dispensed with all 
efficient causes, and either failed to recognize the Deity, or 
else confounded him with his works. The systems, if not the 
men, were chargeable with atheism or pantheism. Cicero as- 
cribes to Anaxagoras the first distinct recognition of the divine 
existence and agency, as an intelligent cause, in the universe. 
7. émerra. . . ere O€ Kat=then... still further also; or 
in the second place... in the third place also, 8. ratty rh 
nrtkia. Explained by matdSes dyres, x.t.A. 9. dv. . . emiored- 
cate. ev 7, where you would have been most likely to believe. 
G. 226, 2, N. 2. 11. épijpny xarnyopodrtes, accusing me in my 
absence. The form of expression (épjun, sc. din) is derived 
from a suit at law, in which one of the parties does not ap- 
pear. drexvds = absolutely, really, used especiaily by Plato 
and comic writers to affirm the improbable or unreasonable. 
See below, 18D. 12. 6 d€ mavrav adoyararoy, but what is most 
unreasonable of all is the fact that. Sometimes the érz also, 
as well as rovrd eorw, is omitted, thus leaving the following 
clause in direct apposition, as we often do in English. 13. 
el... Tuyxdver Gy implies no uncertainty: ef = in case, or 
when. The allusion is particularly to Aristophanes, who is 
named below, 19,0; though Cratinus, Ameipsias, Eupolis, and 
other comic poets, ridiculed Socrates. Cf. Stallb. ad loc. 

D. 14. dco dé, another more inaccessible class. Pédvo 
kat diaBory xpopevor = with envy and calumny. The part. 
denotes means or manner, and may often be rendered with. 
See Lex. It belongs properly to duaBod7, and is extended to 
pOdvm by a species of zeugma. dyéweov. The impf. ex- 
presses the persistence of the persuasion and the growth of 
the calumny, 15, oi dé introduces another class of persuaders, 
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as if of pév had preceded with Pdvo . . . xpdpevon, the one 4 
being the envious and calumnious, the other those who were 
really persuaded in their own minds of the guilt of Socrates, 
16. droporarot, most inaccessible (4 and mépos), most difficult 
to approach and convince. Of. Lysis, 228, B: dmopor mpoopé= 
pecOa. 17. dvaBiBdoarba . . . évtavOoi, to make . . . come 
up hither, i. e., summon him to appear in court. Observe 
the force of the middle voice: for my benefit, cf. é£eréc Oa, 
19, A. avréy is partitive genitive = any of them, separated 
from ovdéva for emphasis. 18. domep . . . dmoxpwopévov, to 
Jight with shadows, as it were, in defending myself, and also 
to cross-examine while no one replies. The participle and the 
infinitive in each part form a complex idea, and then the two 
parts or ideas are connected together by re cat. Thus is the 
apparent confusion of participles and infinitives explained by 
Fischer. See his note ad loc. 20. ’Agidcare = existimate, 
hold, or deem; so Bekker, Ast, Stallbaum; or, as Wagner, 
grant, assume. 

EK. 23. éxeivovs, those, sc. earlier and more remote ac- 
cusers. éxeivos refers to the more remote idea, though, as 
in this instance, it be to the latter word or clause. 26. 
Elev. Well, be it 0. For the root and signification of 
this particle see Lex. Schleiermacher: wohl. It marks 
the establishment and completion of what goes before and 
the transition to another topic. 27. é&ehécda. Cf. note on 
dvaBiBacacba, 18, D. tiv diaBodrny .. . xpdva. The calum- 
ny (misconception produced by calumny) which you have en- 
tertained a long time, this to eradicate in so short a time. 
rovro ovra yevéoba, sc. the eradication of false impressions 
from the minds of his judges. It is still farther explained by 
Kai mAéov . . . amoAoyovpevoy, and to accomplish something by 
my defense. On méor rt Troveiy = proficere aliquid, to get on 
or forward with a thing, to gain something by it; see Lexi- 
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A. 2. ef mt dpewov, x.7.r. The sequel shows that he not 19 
only doubted whether it was best for him to be acquitted, 
but that he did not desire to live by any such means as were 
likely to influence his judges to acquit him. He makes his 
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2 defense rather as a matter of form in obedience to the laws, 
than with the expectation or desire of success. 

B. 7. "AvaddBopey €& dpxns. Let us take up anew, from 
the beginning. He has adverted to the charge in general 
terms before (18, B); but here he would resume its examina- 
tion from the first, as if he had not before mentioned it. 8, 
7 éph SuaBorn, the false opinion of me. é€un = objective gen. 
Cf. etvola rh of, good will to you, Gorg. 486, A; G. 147, N. 
1; H. A. 694. 9. pe eypaparo tiv ypapiy tavrnv. For the 
force of the middle voice, see G. 199, N. 3; H. A. 816, 6. 
For the double ace. (of the cognate signification ypapyy, and 
the direct object pe), see G. 159, N. 4; H. A. 725. Render: 
has preferred against me this indictment. pan is a public 
indictment for a criminal offense; dixy is applicable either to 
public or private causes, but when used in contradistinction 
to ypapy, it denotes a private suit. 10. Scmep ody, KT.A. 
Therefore just as it is customary to read the bill of indict- 
ment presented by formal accusers, so must we read theirs. 
avropooia is primarily the oath of a party at law, and then 
the bill or form of indictment. 12. meprepyaterar, is over- 
busy, eacessively curious, is a busy-body. 

©. 14. rovaity ris, something like this. He does not pro- 
fess to give it exactly. Of. Xen. Mem. 1, 1,1. 15. & 7A 
’Apiotopdvovs kopodia. The Clouds, perhaps the master-piece 
of Aristophanes, in which he introduces Socrates, as the prin- 
cipal character, sitting in a basket in the air, and uttering 
declamations as windy as his position. Very different ex- 
planations are given of the motives which induced the poet 
to treat the moral philosopher with such palpable injustice. 
Some have supposed that he was influenced by personal 
hostility, and further instigated and suborned by the enemies 
of Socrates. But this supposition does not accord either with 
the comparatively respectful tone in which Aristophanes else- 
where alludes to Socrates (cf. Birds, 1280, 1554; Frogs, 1487), 
or with the mild and even complimentary terms in which 
Plato speaks of Aristophanes here and elsewhere. Had Plato 
regarded Aristophanes as a bitter personal enemy of Socrates, 
or as having occasioned his master’s death, he never would 
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have introduced the poet and the philosopher conversing on "46. 
such friendly terms as in the Symposium, still less furnished for 
the poet’s tomb such an epitaph as the following: “Jupiter, 
wishing to find an asylum for all the graces, found the soul 
of Aristophanes.” Others have thought that Aristophanes 
really mistook the true character of Socrates, confounded his 
teachings with those of the Sophists, whom he opposed, and so 
in sober earnest visited upon his head the storm of indignation 
which was merited by the class, and by him as its leader and 
ablest representative. But, to say nothing of the want of dis- 
cernment which is thus imputed to Aristophanes, the matter 
was not viewed in so serious a light either by Plato (as the con- 
siderations just mentioned suflice to show), or by Socrates, who, 
if we may credit the traditions, was present when the piece was 
performed, and stood forth before the audience that he might 
be recognized as ‘‘a host who furnished a large company an 
agreeable entertainment.” There was enough of general re- 
semblance between him and the Sophists in their talkative 
habits, the subjects on which they conversed, and the manner 
in which they reasoned (especially as he often met them on 
their own ground, and refuted them with their own weapons), 
to give plausibility to the representation of him as an arch- 
sophist. Doubtless also the ultra-conservative poet viewed the 
speculating and revolutionizing spirit of the Socratic philosophy 
with not a little of the same fear and aversion with which he re- 
garded the demoralizing instructions of the Sophists. More- 
over, Socrates stood in the most friendly relations to Alcibiades 
and Euripides, both of whom, as arch-innovators though in 
different spheres, were subjects of unsparing ridicule and re- 
proach in the comedies of Aristophanes. So much of objective 
reality we may suppose lay at the basis of the representation 
which is made of Socrates in the Clouds. The rest is comic 
exaggeration and extravagance got up purposely, but not 
maliciously, for the amusement of the modvyéAoe *A@nvaior. 
And surely never was comedian furnished with a more fruit- 
ful theme for inextinguishable laughter than the grotesque 
person, outlandish dress, and singular gait of Socrates, with 
which friend and foe, Athenian and stranger, all had become 
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"46 familiar as he stood and stared, or started and ran through 
the streets, or fascinated some and bored and vexed others 
in the shops and the market-places. The intent of the piece 
and its author may have been misunderstood by some, and it 
may have had some effect in preparing the way for the pros- 
ecution, which it suggests. But it is referred to in the 
Apology as an illustration of popular prejudices of long 
standing, rather than as a cause of the present indictment. 
And the utter failure of the Clouds to make any serious im- 
pression on the popular mind against Socrates is seen, not 
only in its want of success at the time (for it gained no favor 
and won no prize), but also in the fact that a period of 
twenty-four years intervened between its exhibition and the 
condemnation of the Moral Philosopher. Cf. Stallb. ad loc. ; 
Smith’s Dic. of Biog. 16. mepupepdpevoy, sc. in a basket 
(kpeudOpa), cf. the Clouds, 225 seqq. 17. depoBareiy. When 
asked what he is doing, Socrates replies in the play: depoBara 
kat mepippov Tov jAvov. 18. av... mépe emaiw. Observe the 
anastrophe and the position of mép:, as in English: which I 
know nothing about. Socrates, as represented in the Phedo, 
suggests that he had in early life been a student of physics, 
96 A. Xenophon quotes him as disparaging such studies, 
Mem. 1, 1, 11. 19. Aéyw, sc. the foregoing = TI say this. 
atiyatoy governs emotnpyy. The Socratic irony is manifest 
in this clause, and in the following, which is parenthetical: 
let me not, by any means, be prosecuted by Meletus on so 
weighty a charge! sc. as undervaluing this kind of knowl- 
edge. 

D. 22. adda yap, «.7.X. But I must speak, for, etc. 23. 
avtovs tpav tos moAdovs. The greater part of yourselves. 
24. diddoxew Te kai Ppafew, hysteron proteron. With dpdtew, 
aAnros is to be supplied from the accusative. 28. ek rovray, 
Al. rotrov. The Greeks very often employ the plural of the 
demonstrative in reference to a foregoing clause or single 

_ idea, where we should use the singular. Render: from this. 

47 H. A. 635. 1. wept éuod is placed before & for emphasis = 
which the many say about me. 8. rovrwy, the charges in the 
foregoing context—inquiring into things above, making the 
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worse the better reason, etc. ovd€ y e?, «7.4. We should cs 
expect ovre answering to the ovre in the previous clause, but 
ovdé ye is more emphatic and therefore more appropriate to 
introduce a new topic of special importance. It is made still 
more emphatic by being repeated before rodro adnbés. 5. 
xXpypara mpdrropa. This charge also confounded Socrates 
with the Sophists, who amassed large sums of money for 
tuition. It is denied by Xenophon, Mem. 1, 2, 60. 

E. 5. émei kai rotro, x.7.’. The Attics use eed often like 
yap = for ; and sometimes, like guwm in Latin, it may be well 
rendered although. Socrates treats this charge, just as he did 
the other, ironically, representing it as a very beautiful and 
honorable thing, if one were only wise and capable of doing 
it; and yet he feels constrained to deny it simply because it- 
is not true. 7. Topyias re 6 Aeovrivos, x.r.’. He enumerates 
several of the most popular Sophists and rhetoricians who had 
enriched themselves by teaching the sons of the wealthy at 
Athens. They were all foreigners. For Gorgias of Leontini, ' 
a city of Sicily, cf. Diog. Laer, 9, 52; Cic. de Orat. 1, 22; 
Brut. 8; Plat. Gorg., Hip., and Protag. For Prodicus of 
‘Ceos, one of the Cyclades Islands, cf. Cic. Brut. 8; Xen. 
Mem. u, 1, 21 seqq.; Plat. Protag. and Cratyl. For Hippias 
of Elis, a city of the Peloponnesus, cf. Cic. de Orat. 32, Brut. 
8; Plat. Hip. and Minos. See also Smith’s Dic. Biog. and 
Mythol., and Grote’s His. Gr., vol. viii, chap. 67. Grote de- 
fends the Sophists as a class with great learning and eloquence. 
Doubtless they have been condemned too much in the gross 
—with too indiscriminate severity. But they belonged to an 
age which was losing its faith, and had the misfortune to be 
the recognized teachers of the people, with no instruction to 
offer which could reach the real difficulty. So, though there 
were doubtless wise and good men among them, it was not 
unnatural that they were charged with exerting an influence 
hostile to morals and religion, nor that they received the 
censure which Plato everywhere attaches to them. 10. rods 
véovs would regularly be the object of we/@exv, depending on 
olds 7’ éotiv, instead of which, however, by a singular anaco- 
luthon, we have me/Oovor. H. A. 1063. It should be ob- 
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"at served, that Plato abounds in such irregular constructions and 
unexpected changes, doubtless to keep up the appearance of a- 
colloquial style appropriate to the dialogue, and which is no 
less appropriate to the plain talk which Socrates promises to 
hold with his judges in this Apology. The plural verb with 
éxaoros is not unnatural. H. A. 609, a. zodrréy is parti- 
tive genitive after 6: who have the opportunity to associate 
gratuitously with whomsoever they please of their fellow- 
citizens. 13. mpooedévac: and besides (paying them money) 
to feel under obligation to them. 

A. éxei introduces an illustration = ydp, for, cf. note, 
2019, E. Schleiermacher renders it by the German ja, 14. 
ov... emdnpodvra, of whose sojourning here J lately be- 
came aware. The reference is to Evenus, the poet and 
Sophist, as appears below, B. He was a native of the 
island Parcs. He is mentioned in the Phsedo, 60, D, and 
Pheedrus, 267, A; Callias, the son of Hipponicus, who in- 
formed Socrates of Evenus’ stay in the city, was proverbi- 
ally rich (6 mAovowos, Plutarch), and his lavish expenditure 
upon the-Sophists is often referred to. He in fact utterly 
squandered his vast property and died in poverty. Protag. 
314, B, 0; Xen. Symp. 1, 5; Aristoph. Birds, 285. See also 
Boeckh’s Pub. Econ. Athens, vol. ii, p. 242. 20. €uedrev is 
assimilated to the tense on which it depends, the thought 
being still under the influence of the unfulfilled condition. 
HEP AG oOeibe 
B. 21. dperijy. Ace. of specification, or more accurately 
a cognate acc. with the adjective: in the virtue (or excel- 
lence) becoming them. So, in a similar illustration, Xenophon 
makes Socrates use the word dicacos of a horse and an ox, that 
is obedient to his proper law and trained for his appropriate 
work. Socrates used such illustrations, drawn from the lower 
animals and the common affairs of life, til! they were thread- 
bare and almost offensive, at least to those who could not but 
feel their force as directed against themselves. The ‘Great 
Teacher ” abounded in this method of instruction. 22. jy & 
av otros. And this (overseer) would be, etc. 24. ris dvOpamivns 
Te Kal modutikns, that which is appropriate to man and also to 
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the state. 1. mévre pydv = some $83. This was a small sum in “18 
comparison with the tuition fees which Protagoras, Gorgias, 
and some others exacted, who received 100 minw. With the 
Greek pva compare the Latin mina and our word money. 
2. éwaxdpioa: the aor. is used to express the momentary 
action as having just taken place, or perhaps it would be 
better to say, without reference to time. It is so employed 
especially in the vividness of the drama. M. and T., 19, N.5; 
Il. A. 842. 

C. 8. éupedas, according to Stallbaum, has a double ap- 
plication to the style of teaching and to the price of tuition = 
so properly (literally, in tune), so excellently in both respects. 
He says, there is great urbanity in the expression. If Socrates 
had said, ovras edreAds, he would have too clearly ridiculed 
Evenus and so Callias. He used, therefore, a word by which, 
while he seemed to praise Evenus, he yet severely censured 
both his levity and the avarice of the other Sophists. It is 
used of a moderate or reasonable price in the Laws, 776, B, 
760, A. 5. ddX ob ydp, x.7.A. The ellipsis is obvious: but I 
can not thus pride myself, for, etc. ydp in such connection 
may be rendered really, certainly: but I really do not know. 
Of. H. A. 1050, d. 6. émodd8ou. Compare our take up. 7. 
7d ody Ti €oTe Tpaypa, your business, what is it? The em- 
phasis is on your: you deny any acquaintance with the pro- 
fession of the naturalist who inquires into the secrets of the 
universe, or of the Sophist who teaches, and is well paid for 
teaching, the art of persuasion; what then, Socrates, is your 
business, profession, or pursuit? 9. ovdey meperrorepoy, noth- 
ing more or other, nihil aliud, Stallbaum renders: nihil 
curiosius. %mera, then, in that case, I suppose so much talk 
and discussion would not have arisen, as have arisen. -yéyovev 
stands where dy éyévero would regularly have been used, to 
denote that this bruit has actually arisen. Cron suggests that 
the conditional idea can not be contained in gov. . . mpaypa- 
revopévov, for we should not then have ovdévy, He translates: 
It is inconceivable that such a report should have arisen about 
you alone who are no more busy than others. 

D., 13. ré wor’, quid tandem, In questions, moré, like 
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ri tandem, indicates surprise, wonder, impatience, or some other 
lively emotion. It is here retained in the indirect question, 
just as it would have been used in the direct, as expressive of 
the wonder of the inquirer. 14. rd re dvopa kat ryv dcaBornp, 
both the name, sc. of a wise man, and the calumny connected 
with it. 16. ed pévro tore, x... Be assured, however, I will 
tell you the whole truth. Observe the omission of érz. So in 
Crit. 54, D, d\Aa ic 6t, doa ye, x7... and elsewhere after ed 
tore. 17. GAN 4. H. A. 1046, 2 c; cf. also Jelf, 773, ob. 1. 
18. molav 8} codiay raitny, pray what sort of wisdom this. 
Cf. Laches, 194 D. So. Kai poe Soxel dunp codpiay twa rip 
dydpeiay Néyeww. Aa. Holay, & Saxpares, copiay; the clause 
takes the construction of codiay in the preceding (acc. after 
oud). The omission of the preposition is especially frequent 
in questions and answers, and serves to give a more familiar 
form to the dialogue. This effect is illustrated by the fact 
that the usage belongs to comedy but not to tragedy; cf. 
Jelf, 650, 5. 19. yrep early tows, x.7.A. Just that, perhaps, 
which is, etc. 20. r& dvr, in reality. ravrnv, in this, ace. 
of specification. So codiay in the next clause. 

E. 21. i) car dyOparov, than pertains to man, quam pro 
homine, H. A. 646. 22. i ovdx exo, Ti Aéyo, or else I know not 
what to call it—certainly it is not human wisdom—it is not 
any such wisdom as I possess. The irony of the passage is 
evident. déyo is subjunctive. 24. emt duaBorn rH Cun, for 
the sake of calumniating me. For the sense of émi, cf. H. A. 
799, 2, c; also Jelf, 634,38, a. For cf eu, instead of the ob- 
jective gen., éuod, cf. note, 19, A. 25. pi OopuBnonre. Do 
not raise a tumult against me, or, as a speaker would say to 
a modern assembly, do not hiss me=ne obstrepatis. The 
reader will remember the popular constitution of the court, 
ef. note, 17, A. For the aor. subj. in prohibitions with pj 
and its compounds, ef. G, 254; Il. A. 874. nde dy, not 
even if. péya Réyew, properly denotes boasting, as péya 
dpovety does pride. In the later Greek, it meant to say some- 
thing marvelous. But it was the seeming pride and arrogance 
of what he said, which, he feared, would give offense, and 
which did actually give offense to the judges. Cf. Xen, Apol. 
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Soe. as cited below, 21, A; also Xen. Apol. Soc. 1, where he “a 
speaks of the peyadnyopia, which all the Apologies ascribe to 
Socrates in his defense. 27. déuypewr, responsible, primarily 
in regard to money, secondarily in regard to testimony. Cf. 
38, B. ras yap éeuns, ei dn tis éote codia Kal ola, for of my 
wisdom, whether now I have any, and of what sort it is, ete. 
By a somewhat peculiar attraction, copia is drawn from the 
principal into the subordinate clause. 

A. 2. éuds ératpos. Hence often attacked by Aristophanes oT 
in the Clouds and elsewhere. 76 mdyOe. It is to be re- 
membered that the word was used with frequent application 
to the Athenian democracy. 3. Evvédvye . . . xatndOe, he 
went with you in your recent exile and with you returned. 
The allusion is to the exile of the principal men of the Athenian 
democracy under the Thirty Tyrants, which having taken 
place quite recently, is called rip duyny rairnv. This allusion 
was calculated to recommend Cherephon to popular favor. 
5. as odhodpes. Cf. Aristoph. Clouds, 104, 503, seq., Birds, 
1570; Xen. Mem. n, 3; Plat. Gorg., Charm., etc., pass. 6. 
kal, Orep Aéyo, pn GoprBeire, and, I repeat it, do not be raising 
a tumult. It will be observed, that the aor. subj. is used in 
the first request (47 OopyBnonre above), but in the repetition 
the pres.imp. The former is a general request not to do it at 
all; the latter is more definite, and means: don’t be doing it, 
as you are doing and will be very liable to do while J proceed, 
especially with this to you most surprising and perhaps offen- 
sive part of my narrative. G. 202, 1; H. A. 874, a. The 
Apology, which bears the name of Xenophon, declares ex- 
pressly, that this part of Socrates’ Defense did call forth 
repeated expressions of displeasure from the judges. Xen. 
Apol. Soc. 15. 7%. #pero yap 67. The Greeks use the parti- 
cles, ydp, 67, odv, in resuming a sentence after a parenthesis, 
where we use J say. 8. dveidev, responded, literally, took up, 
se. her response. This famous response is worded differently 
in different authorities. Cf. Xen. Apol. Socr. 14; Diog. 
Laert. 2, 87; Schol. Aristoph. Clouds, 144. 9. 6 ddegds, se. 
Cheerecrates, Xen. Mem. u, 8. 10. obrooi .. . exeivos, Cf. 


note, 18, E. 
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6 OB. «13. ri wore, what in the world. Cf. note, 20,D. 15. 
Eivoida euavtd copes dy. After Evvoida, cvyywacke, etc., the 
participle expresses that of which one is conscious, and may | 
either agree with the subject of the verb in the nom. or with 
the reflexive which follows the verb and refers to the same 
person, in the dative. Here we have the former construc-_ 
tion; below, 22, D, we have the other: eywavte Evvydew ovdev 
émorapéve. G. 280, N.2; H. A. 982, a. péya and opixpdv 
are adverbial accusatives. H. A. 719, b. 15. ri ody more déyer, 
what in the world then, I say, does he mean? ody is resump- 
tive like ydp, above, 21, A; and Aéye: is best rendered, as it 
often is, by the English mean. Below the same form of 
expression follows jmdpouy, instead of the oratio obliqua, 6 
me... A€yo. G.247; H. A. 932. 18. ewerra ... erpamdpny, 
but at length, with much labor, I betook myself to an ex- 
amination of it (sc. the oracle-or the meaning of the god, ri 
mote Aéyer) somewhat as follows. rowodros usually refers to 
the foregoing, rodcde to the following (cf. note, 37, A), but 
not always. G. 148, N.1; H. A. 696. Of. rowadry tis, 19, 
©, and note, ibid. 19. 7Adov stands without a connective, 
because this clause is in apposition as it were with the pre- 
ceding, being a fuller and more exact statement of the ex- 
amination there mentioned. Of. 17, D, and note, ibid. The 
reader will observe that such clauses or sentences are asyndetic; 
while, with the exception of such, each clause and sentence 
of connected discourse in Grtek usually begins with some 
connective particle, dé, cai, yap, odv, etc. Of. H. A. 1039. 

O. 20. as... ehéyEor, supposing, that there, if anywhere, 
I should confute, etc. G. 277, N.2; H. A. 978. .22. dri O8- 
tool. Of. note on as gor, 18, B. od 8 cue epynoba, but you 
(sc. the oracle) said J (sc. was wiser), 24. mpSs dv... émaboy, 
in looking to whom I met with such an experience. 25. xa 
Siareyopevos. Kat connects diareyduevos to duackomdy (the 
intervening clause being parenthetical), and the participle, 
belonging to the principal subject of the discourse (Socrates), 
is in the nominative, though, to agree with what follows, it 
should be in the dative with po. It is a species of anacolu- 
thon. H. A. 1063. 
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D. 1. evredfev is both temporal and causal = from that 38° 
time and for that reason. 8. mpds euavtoy... edoyCdpny, I 
reasoned with myself. rovrov pev Tov avOpwmov. pév = phy, 
indeed. H. A. 1037, 12. The péy after xevduveder is correla- 
tive to dX’, after which follows again the more usual cor- 
relation otros pev... ey dé. After dSamep ody ovx otda, obras 
is understood. 7. ody denotes not an inference but a cor- 
respondence with what he has before said of the ignorance 
of himself and others: while J, just as in fact, and as I have 
already said, I do not know, so I do not even suppose that I 
know. 8. opixpo tux denotes the degree, and air@ rovre the 
respect in which he is wiser. avr@ = alone, see Lex. 1, 8. 
G. 188, 2; 188, 1, N. 1; H. A. 781, 780; cf. 18, A. The 
difference between py and ovdé, the contingent and the abso- 
lute negative, is well illustrated in the clause 4 ju) oida, k.7.d.: 
what I chance not to know, I do not even suppose that I know. 

E. 14. dre dmnxOavdunyv. Observe the imp. here and the 
aor. above. These words connect with each of the preceding 
participles, but in the different relations of the fact and the 
cause—with aicOaydpevos, dru would strictly require to be 
rendered that; with Avmrovpevos and dedias, because. 15. 1rd 
tov beod. G.141,N.4; H.A.621,b. 16. iréov ody oxorotyrt. 
Socrates here passes suddenly from the indirect to the direct 
narration, and gives us the very language of his heart at the 
time when he made this examination: I must go then (thought 
I), in investigating the oracle what it means, to all, ete. oxo- 
movrre agrees with por implied as the dative of the agent after 
iréov. For xpnopoy, put as the object of cxomodyr: instead of 
the subject of Aéyer, see H. A. 878. 

A. 18. y} rév xiva. A very common oath in the mouth 92 
of Socrates. Cf. Gorg. 460, B; 482, B, and Prof. Woolsey’s 
notes, ibid. In the last cited passage, Socrates adds: rv 
Aiyurriy 6edv, which is probably to be regarded as a humor- 
ous addition. See Mitchell’s note, D, App. to Aristoph. 
Wasps. Fischer, followed by Stallbaum, Cousin, etc., refers 
the origin of such oaths to Rhadamanthus, who is said, in 
order to avoid swearing always by the gods, to have invented 
several other formule as substitutes, such as by the dog, by 
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50. the oak, by the goose, ete. In Xenophon, as well as Plato, 


hai 


Page 
5 


Socrates is represented as swearing (somewhat singularly) by 
Juno, infra, 24, E; Gorg. 449, D; Hip. Maj. 291, 9; Xen. 
Mem. 1, 5, 5; m1, 10, 9; rv, 2, 9, et al. 20. of pev pddora, 
x7.A. An explanatory clause, hence without a connective. 
Cf. notes, 17, D; 21, B. 20. ddrtyou deiv. Cf. note 17, A. 
21. rod mAelorov is governed by évdeeis, The reader will ob- 
serve the juxtaposition of the two contrasted words, pavAd- 
repo. and emeckéorepot. 24. mraynv, wandering, sc. to visit 
and examine the reputed wise men. sovodyros agrees with 
pov implied in eujy. mdvovs alludes to labors like those of 
Hercules. 25, iva... yévorro: that after all the oracle might 
in the end prove irrefutable, i. e., in addition to all his labors, 
also (kai) to bring about a result the opposite of what he set 
out to accomplish, which was to show that the oracle must 
be false. Such seems to be the true interpretation of this 
much disputed passage. Cf. Fischer’s Defense of Platonic 
Passages against the Amendments of Stephens; also the notes 
of Schleiermacher and Stallbaum ad loc. The opt. is used in 
yévorro because movovrros is imperfect in sense. G. 204, N.1; 
H. A. 856, a. 

B. 28. ds... KaradnWouevos. Cf. note 21, C0. én ai- 
Topope karadnYdpuevos Contains an allusion to the detection of 
a criminal in the very act. 2. pddiora mwempayparedaba: to 
have been most carefully composed. 3. Svepatay dy. The im- 
perfect with éy denotes repetition according to the circum- 
stances in each case: I would ask them in each instance, what 
they meant to say. G.206; H. A.885. So below, dv BéXroy 
€deyov: almost all who were present would speak better (i. e , 
give a better account) than they (the poets) ef the poems 
which they themselves had composed. 

C. 8. od copia, x.7.r. So in Ion 538, E, Socrates says, 
that poets and musicians, like prophets and soothsayers, 
compose their productions, not by art, but by an inspiration 
which displaces reason. The fundamental difference between 
real science or art, as based on established rules and under- 
stood reasons, and mere unintelligent knack, or unconscious 
instinct or inspiration, is an idea, on which Socrates often and 
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earnestly insists. Of. Gorgias pass.; Grote’s His. Gr., vol. oC 
viii, chap. Ixviii. 14. oicuévov. G. 280; H. A. 982. eivar 
dvOparerv, G. 136, N.3; H. A. 941. 4, like its antecedent 
Tada, is ace. of specification, and copéraros is understood 

in the predicate after joayv: in which they were not, sc. the 
wisest. 15. rO ait@ oidpevos mepryeyovévac: supposing that 

I surpassed them in the same respect in which I surpassed 
also the politicians. Of. 21, D. 17. redevray, lastly. H. A. 
968, a. 

D. 18. euavtd ... émorapévo. Of. note, 21, B. as eros 
eimew. Of. note, 17, A. 20, rovrov: inthis. G.171,1; H.A. 
748. 24. Snpcovpyoi is subject of éofay. Besides its emphatic 
position, it is also made emphatic by xai, which is likewise re- 
peated before the other subject of comparison of mourai, where 
it is superfluous in English, though very often so used in Greek. 
See above, O: kal évretiOev... Somep kai tay Todutixay. Cf. 
also Gorg. 479, B: xwdevvevovar yap ex rev viv tpiv opodoyn- 
pevoy ToLovToy TL Totety Kal of Tv Sikny pevyovres. 25, TaAAa Ta 
péytora, e. g., the administration of the government, to which 
Socrates particularly refers. 27. dvepwray, to ask again, as 
in the case of the poets and the politicians. itmeép rod ypnopod: 
nomine oraculi. Stallb. 

E. 28. dcéaivny, in the sense of prefer, is very frequent 
in Plato. Cf. Gorg. 468, E; 471, C, et passim. 2. duddrepa oy 
is neuter, though it refers to the feminine nouns codiay and 
auabiay = both the things. G. 138, N. 2, a; H. A. 615 (2). 

A. 8. coos etva: explains dvopa rotro = called this name, 23 
sc. to be wise. To be is superfluous in English, but efvac often 
follows verbs of calling. Cf. Protagoras, 311, E: coduoriy 
dvopatovot Tov aySpa eivat, ocodds is nom. instead of acc., 
because, in the mind of the speaker, himself is the main sub- 
ject of the sentence, as having become odious—as if he had 
said dreyxOys yéyova instead of améyAesai por yeydvact, On the 
popular prejudice against this name, see note 18, B, and Grote 
as there cited. 10. d dy Gov eEedéyEa: in which I may 
chance to confute another, or in whatsoever I may confute 
another. G. 233; H. A. 913. 16d dé: but as to the matter of 

fact. Itis strengthened by r@ dvre= in reality. The fuller 
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"os formula, 7d S€ ddnbés, is often used in the same way. 11. 
kwduvever: seems likely, lit., runs the risk, has a chance. 
The use of this verb with this signification is especially com- 
mon in Plato. It was suited to express his view of the 
uncertainty, or the probability only of all human knowledge. 
13. édlyou twis... Kal odderds: a little and indeed nothing. 
So often pixpa cal ovdév=little or nothing. So atgue in 
Latin sometimes adds a clause, which corrects, and at the 
same time increases the force of, the foregoing. For the 
force of rivds, cf. # Te Ff oddev, 17, B, and note ibid. kat 
paivera... S@xparn: and he appears to mean this of Socrates, 
sc. that human wisdom is of no account. For two ace. after a 
verb of saying, cf.G. 165; H. A. 725, a. 14. mpookexpjcéa: 
made use of my name besides, i. e., incidentally, for another 
purpose. 15. déozep dy ei etro: as if he would say. There 
is an ellipsis of wovotro or some such verb, constituting an im- 
plied apodosis, with which the a belongs. Cf. note, 17, D, 
Sotep ody av. ay not infrequently leaves its verb to be sup- 
plied from the connection. So especially with éozmep dy, also 
with més yap dy, and similar phrases. 

B. 19. xara rév Gedy: according to the god, i. e., in ac- 
cordance with his oracle, or out of regard to his authority. 
So in Rom. viii, 27, and elsewhere in the New Testament. 
kal roy dgT@y Kal roy Edvay, x.7.d.: both of the citizens and of 
the foreigners if I suppose any to be wise. Partitive gen. 
after rwa. 22. re ray ris modews. Socrates apologizes else- 
where in Plato (e. g., below, 31, 32) and in Xenophon (e. g., 
Mem. 1, 6, 15) for not participating in the affairs of the state. 
His was a higher mission, viz., to educate the individual 
citizens. 24. mevia pupia: the greatest poverty. vpia, Rid- 
dell compares Legg. 677, c, pupiay twa hoBepay €pnuiav. 
mevia = paupertas, poverty; mreyeia = egestas, destitution. 
The former is the usual condition of the poorer and laboring 
classes; the latter, of mendicants. As to the pecuniary cir- 
cumstances of Socrates, cf. Xen. icon. 2, 8, where it appears 
he was commonly called zéyns, and where it is said his house 
and all his property were worth five ming; cf. also 88, B. 

C. 27. of ray mAovowwrdroy. For omission of substantive, 
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see G.141,N.4; H. A.621,¢. This isno unimportant cireum- L 


stance to show how the prejudices and passions of the muiti- 
tude were awakened against him. 27. atroparo. Socrates, 
as not being a professional teacher, will not be responsible for 
his associates, who are entirely free, 1. eira instead of kal 
eira, aS we often use then for and then between two verbs. 
5. adX’ ody abrois, but not with themselves, as they might well 
be angry with themselves for their own ignorance, instead of 
being angry with him who exposed it. Al. a’rois, sc. the 
young men, but this would require éxeivous. 

D. 9. ra kara mavrev ray pirocopowvray, k.r.d. Of. notes, 
18, B. 10. éru ra peréwpa, x.7.d., 8c. diapdeiper rods véous 
diddoxov; that he corrupts the young by teaching things in 
heaven and things under the earth, and not to believe in the 
gods, etc. 

E. 18. é« rovrwy, as the outcome of these. Médnros pév 
imep trav tmowunray. Al. Médros. This man is ridiculed by 
Aristophanes as well as Plato for his person, his character, 
and his bad tragic poetry. We learn from the Euthyphron 
(2, B, C), that his share in the prosecution of Socrates was to 
bring the indictment before the Archon Basileus, at which 
time he is described as still young and obscure, but vain and 
conceited. Besides his professional resentment in common 
with his brother poets, he had a personal grudge against 
Socrates for having refused to participate in, and severely 
animadverted upon, the arrest and “rendition” of Leon of 
Salamis by Meletus and three others at the command of the 
Thirty Tyrants. Xen. Mem. rv, 4, 3; Andoc. De Myster. 
20. "Avuros wmép trav Snuscovpyov. He was a leather-dresser, 
and, besides sharing with other “mechanics” in the resent- 
ment provoked by Socrates’ exposure of their ignorance as 
above described, he had, very likely, taken offense at his 
constant reference to shoemakers and other mechanics in the 
familiar illustration of his sentiments. He was also a popu- 
lar demagogue, and had received the highest honors of the 
Athenian democracy. Hence in the text, imép ray modurekar. 
See note, 18, B. In Plato’s Men. (91, A-C), we find him 
warning Socrates against a too free use of his tongue, lest he 
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should get himself into trouble. 21. Avcoy imép réy pyrdépev. 

Lycon was an orator and demagogue, probably the same who 

is held up as a drunken brawler by Aristophanes, Wasps, 

1301. It was his part to prepare the accusation against Soc- 

rates. On all these accusers, see further in Stallbaum ad loc., 

and Smith’s Dict. Ant. 
24 A, 21. dpxydpevos. G. 277, 1; Il. A. 968, a, 24. ratr’ 
gor ipiv...radrnbn. This is the truth for you, se. which I 
promised to tell you, cf. 17, B. 27. rots durois amex @dvopa. 
L incur hatred by the same, sc. rddn@7. On the sentiments of 
this and the following clause, cf. John, viii, 46, v. 43; Gal. 
iv, 16. 

B. 5. rov dyabdv te xai pirdrodkw. These epithets are 
applied in accordance with polite usage, and yet not without 
irony. Admroks differs from PiAcrarpis, according to Stallb., 
as friend of Athens from friend of Greece. 7. avis yap dn 
... AdBopey ad: for now again let us take up on the other 
hand. The language implies some formality and gravity in 
the examination of this, as also of the former accusation. 
aotep érépay Tovtay évrey Katnydpoy: inasmuch as these are 
different accusers, i. e., another class, a second, in contradis- 
tinction to the jirst, whom he has just disposed of. 8. dyto- 
pootav. Of. note, 19, B. 9. mas de, nearly as follows. Cf. 
rovavTn tis, 19, OC, and note ibid. The order of the points in 
the indictment is inverted, as it is given by Xenophon, Mem. 
1, 1,1. Diogenes Laertius gives it on the authority of Phayo- 
rinus, as still existing in due form in the second century, in 
these words: ‘Socrates is guilty in not recognizing the gods 
that the state recognizes, but introducing other new divini- 
ties; and he is guilty also of corrupting the youth. Penalty, 
death.” qyoiv, sc. Meletus, 11. daydya, not = dalpoves, 
divinities, but divine things, or things pertaining to gods. 

OC. 14. eya dé ye, but I for my part. The ye is omitted 
in the earlier editions, but inserted by Bekker, Ast, Stall- 
baum, etc., on the authority of the best MSS. 15. omovd7 
xaprevri¢era, serio ludit ; literally, jokes in earnest. It is an 
example of the figure called oxymoron. It is explained by the 
following participial clauses. Meletus seemed as if he must 
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be merely joking, playing a part, when he pretended to feel “o 
so much concern about matters (such as the education of the 
youth and the worship of the gods) on which he never had be- 
stowed an anxious thought; and yet he made a serious business 
of it when he rashly (fadias) brought men to trial (cis dyavas 
kaOioras avOparous). 17, dy rovT@ euéhnoey. G. 184, N. 1. 

D. 20. Sedpo, hither, dye being understood, or instead of 
épxov. The law allowed the parties in a suit to question each 
other, and obliged the party questioned to answer. Of. be- 
low, note, 25, D. Few probably ever turned the law to so 
good account, as Socrates knew how to do by his method of 
question and answer. dAdo te # This formula, frequently 
with # omitted, is often used, especially in Plato’s Dialogues, 
simply to ask a question, implying an affirmative answer, like 
odkody, or nonne, only with perhaps still stronger affirmative 
implication. G.282,3; H.A.1015,b. Render: do you not, 
etc. 21. dros... ecovra. omws, with the fut. ind., em- 
phasizes the future fact; with the aor. subj. the present 
purpose. The former = how they shall be; the latter = how 
they may be. Render: Do ‘you not make it a question of 
much importance how the young shall be of the best character 
possible? G. 217; H. A. 885; M. and T. 45, 23. pédov yé 
cot, especially (ye) since it 80 concerns you, or even more vague, 
since you are so careful. The participle is used in ace. abso- 
lute, with its subject the suggested thought of the previous 
clause. G. 278, 2; H. A. 973, a. 24. rév pev.. . duapdeipor- 
ra, the one who is corrupting them. It is in emphatic contrast 
to rov 8€ movdvra, which is also made emphatic by prolepsis. 
H. A. 878. éué is appositive and explanatory of rov diapdei- 
povra, and together with that is the object both of evpay and 
eladyeis. eioayets, literally, bring in, se. to court, ch, 295 Ai: 
elodyot... eis Sixaorypiov. Here, however, it is followed by 
a dative of the persons, before whom he is brought, sc. the 
judges (rovrooi). Either the magistrate or the prosecutor 
might be said elodyew, though more properly the former. It 
may usually be rendered impeach, or prosecute. 

E. 4. otro, «.7r-d., these the judges. 8. vy tip "Hoav. P36° 
Cf. note, 22, A. 9. dkxpoarai. The spectators, at trials of 
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Oe any interest before the Heliaea, were very numerous, thus 
bringing that court still more under popular influence. 

25 <A. 10. of Bovdevrai. The members of the BovAn, or sen- 
ate, of which there were two, the Senate of the Areopagus 
and the Senate of Five Hundred. Both kinds of senators are 
perhaps here intended. 11. "AAN’ dpa, x.7.rA. But then, Mele- 
tus, do those in the assembly, the assemblymen, corrupt the 
young? ‘The ph implies a negative answer, and here suggests 
some fear or anxiety, lest it may be so. dpa (not dpa) is used 
as suggesting that this is the only class left. 17. guov. G. 
178, 2, N.; H. A. 752. The ecard in comp. gives disadyan- 
tageous or hostile sense to the verb. 

B. 18. of pév BeAriovs movodyres adtods, SC. Soxodor, sup- 
plied from the preceding clause, of which this is explanatory, 
and therefore without a connective. 20. rotvavriov rovrov 
mav. tTovvaytioy is to be taken as an appositive of the previous 
sentence, or a resumption of its thought, independent of con- 
struction. It may be considered as either nom. or ace. G. 
137, N. 3; H. A. 626, b. 24. mavras djrov, altogether so no 
doubt, whether you and Anytus deny it or not. ov, instead 
of un, follows the conditional particle (éav), because it unites 
with ire to convey one idea, od dare =deny. 27. ci... 
SvapOeiper. The use of the ind. pres. implies a kind of ironi- 
cal assent to the truth of the supposition: 77 (really, as you 
affirm) only one corrupts them. G. 227, 1; H. A. 901, b. 
ot ddXdot, the rest, all others. 

C. 27. adda ydp, but it is not so, for; or but really, cf. 
note, 20,0. 28. & MéAnre... duéhecay ... pewéAnke. A play 

i upon the name: Careful One, you show your want of care, 

56 that you have never cared, etc. 38. eiodyes, cf. note, 24, D. 
4. & mpds Aws MéAnre. The wpds Acds seems to be placed be- 
tween ® and MéAnre to carry out the play on the name in the 
foregoing sentence: Thou before Zeus, Careful One. Notice, 
however, Mem. 71, D: & mpds Oey Mévoyv. Cases are more 
numerous where we have ® mpds Ads with the voc. omitted. 
7. trols det... dvras. dei, preceded by the art. and followed 
by a part. means, tm every case, i. e., in every instance, in 
which the supposition holds, 
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D. 11. 6 vopos Kedever dmoxpiverOa. The very words of 6. 
the law are cited by Demosthenes in his Second Oration 
against Stephanus: Néyos. Tow dyridixow émdvaykes elvat 
arokpivacOat addijdow Td ep@T@pevov, paptrupeiy S€ py. 16. 
TnArtkovrou, at my time of life, sc. so old, i. e., 70, cf. 17, D. 
trtkoade, at your time of time, sc. so young, cf. note, 23, E. 
The words both mean the same, viz., either so old or so young, 
according to the connection. 

E. 22. ratra, the active of reiéo takes two accusatives, 
and one is retained with pass. H. A. 724. 28. ociua... 
ovdéva, SC. TeicecOai cot. Soin the next clause, there is an 
ellipsis of SuapOeipo with dxwy, and still further on of rouwy 
with mavcoua. Throughout this passage Socrates manifestly 
takes the ground that virtue is coextensive with knowledge. 
It is impossible for any man to injure others without injur- 
ing himself; and no man who really knows this, will wrong 
another any sooner than he would injure himself, which no 
one ever does intentionally. Such is his argument here. So 
in Xen. Mem. 1m, 9, 5, he reasons, that no man who knows 
temperance, justice, and moral excellence, would prefer any- 
_ thing else to these virtues. These virtues, therefore, are all 
resolvable into knowledge or wisdom. Every man does what 
seems to him best, and if he knows what is best, he will do it, 
and therefore do right. See also Xen. Mem. rv, 2, 20; Arist. 
Ethic. Eudem. 1, 5; Protag. 315; Gorg. 460; and Prof. 
Woolsey’s remarks upon it in his Introduction. Oe 

B. 9. brixarad riy ypapny, hy eypao, sc. pe pys SiapGeipew 96 
rovs vewrépouvs, repeated from above. 11. ov radra, x.1.d. 
ravra is the obj. of diSdcxwy placed where it is for emphasis. 
13. Sv viv 6 Adyos eariv, of whom our discussion now is. dv 
is objective genitive, = obs Aéyopev. 

©. 16. Kai airds dpa, and I myself accordingly. 18. ov 
pévrot, K.T.A., not however the same as the city indeed recog- 
nizes, but others, and this is what you accuse me of, that (I 
teach them to believe that there are) others; or do you say 
that I both do not believe in any gods at all myself, and that 
T teach others this doctrine. Observe the correlation of odre 
—re, in the last member of this somewhat complicated and 
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a irregular sentence. @eovs usually omits the article after voyé- 
Ce, hyeic Oa, etc., = believe in gods. 

D. 22. wav, with verb omitted, cf. Lex.; also H. A. 612. 
The idiom was, however, so established that a Greek would 
probably be unconscious of the ellipsis. 23. ovd€ ... ovdé, 
not simply correlative, like ovre ... ore = neither... nor, 
but emphatic = not even... nor yet. Of. note, 18, C. The 
language implies that it was quite incredible that Socrates 
should not believe even in gods so universally recognized as 
the sun and the moon. For the omission of the article with 
HAcov and ceAyy, cf. H. A. 663. 24. Ma Ai, sc. od vopifer, 
which is understood from the foregoing question, Md is not 
of itself negative; hence it may be used with either vai or ov; 
but when preceded by neither of these particles, a negative 
clause precedes or follows, or it is clear from the context and 
from an accompanying adversative particle, that the sentence 
is to be understood as negative. Of. G. 163; H. A. 723; see 
also Lex. 26. ’Ava€aydpov. Anaxagoras of Clazomene taught 
(according to Diog. Laert. m. 8) that the sun was a mass of 
hot iron, as some understand it, or stone, as Socrates takes it 
here and Xen. Mem. rv, 7, 7, and the moon an earthy body, 
like our own planet. There was the more plausibility in im- 
puting to Socrates the doctrines of Anaxagoras, since Soc- 
rates was a disciple of Archelaus Physicus, who was a disciple 

se. of Anaxagoras. 28, ovx« eidéva. For ovk, instead of 7, see 

53 note on od Pre, 25, B. 2. Kal 5) cai, and so now, ete. The 
sentence which follows is ironical, ef. copds 87, 27. 8. & is 
the object of mprapévors. 

E. ei mavu moddod, Spaypis, for a drachma at the very 
highest. odo, like dpaypijs, is gen. of price. This was the 
highest price which the managers could lawfully demand for 
a seat in the theatre. The common price was two oboli 
(Dem. de Cor. 28), which was paid out of the treasury. Of. 
Boeckh’s Pub. Econ. Ath. m, 13; Beck. Char. Ex. Se. 10; 
and Smith’s Dic, Antiqq. The doctrines of the philosophers 
were brought upon the stage, partly to be commended, as 
by Euripides in his tragedies, partly to be ridiculed, as by 
Aristophanes in his comedies. Some have thought that the 
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allusion is not to the performances on the stage, but to the sale oS 
of the books of Anaxagoras at the orchestra. Cf. Schleier- 
macher ad loc. But as Forster well remarks, we never read 

of book sales there. See also Journal of Philology (English), 
vol. x, pp. 87, 38. 5. dros re kai, xr.d., especially when 
they are so absurd ; literally, for other reasons and also (in 
particular) they being so absurd. 6. cirwal, thus entirely and 
absolutely. 8. "Amords y ec... doxeis. Of. note on dSixaids 
eipt, 18, A. 

A. 13. foe... diameipopévo, for he seems like one hav- 27 
ing composed {i. e., he seems to have composed) as it were an 
enigma, testing the question, Whether will Socrates, the wise 
man forsooth, know, etc. In the earlier editions kai is in- 
serted between the two participles. But Plato often uses 
two or more participles without a connective, especially when, 
as here, the action expressed by one participle is preliminary 
to that expressed by the other—he seems to have composed 
as it were an enigma in order to test. Cf. Gorg.: rérpaya 
éautiy Staveiwaca, vrodvca, x.7.A. = having divided herself 
into four parts and thus put on, or in order to put on, etc. 
For the use of the part. after goue, cf. G. 280; H. A. 981. 
The nom. would be possible. Compare note on €vyowa with 
the part. 21, B. 14. €uod yaprevtifopévov. ywaooko, though 
usually followed by the acc., sometimes takes the gen. in 
common with other verbs denoting mental state. Jelf, 485. 
17. Sg0mep dv. Cf. note, 17, D. 20. 7... Aéyew, how it is 
clear to me that he is speaking thus, sc. contradictions. 

B. 28. €v 7@ clwOdrt rpdr@, in my usual method, sc. of 
question and answer, with common illustrations. 26. dda 
kal GAda, one after another, again and again. The ace. is 
cognate. 3. rd emt rovre, the question which follows, i. e., in "so 
order and thought. 

O. 4. daypdma pév vouifer mpdypar eiva. Sarda is here 
constructed as an adjective. So Cicero translates rd Sayudvoy 
by divinum quiddam, de Div. 1, 54, Schleiermacher and 
Stallbaum (see their notes ad loc.) argue, that Xenophon, 
Plato, and Aristotle understood it to be used in this sense in 
the indictment. Certainly if he could have taken it as a noun 
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‘Do (meaning divinities, instead of an adjective meaning divine 
things), it would have been far easier for Socrates to show 
the glaring inconsistency of his accuser, and he might have 
spared all his argumentation and illustration drawn from 
imma mpdypara, avOpomeva mpdypara, etc. The expression 
in the indictment had reference to those divine voices or 
monitions which Socrates professed to hear and obey as the 
guide of his life (cf. 31, D, and notes ibid.), and which would 
more properly be called divine things, than divinities. 5. as 
éyoas: what a service you have rendered—how obliging you 
are—que tum’oblige. Cousin. Al. dkvncas. poys = tandem 
aliquando, Stallb. 8. aX’ ody Saipdud ye vopito, but then I 
believe in divine things at all events, sc. whether they be old 
or new, i. e., though they be new ones as charged in the in- 
dictment. 9. dvtvypapy; = dvrwpocia, cf. note, 19, B, and 
Fischer’s note ad loc. 

D. 18. irou Oeots ye iyyotpeba 7) Gedy raidas. The word 
Saipoves, in Homer and the early Greek poets, is synonymous 
with 6eoi; in Plato and other writers of his day it denotes 
more especially the inferior deities constituting an inter- 
mediate and connecting link between the superior gods and 
men; and in Plutarch and some of the latest Greek classics, 
it sometimes signifies bad as well as good beings of a super- 
human order, thus approaching to the New Testament senso 
of demons or evil spirits. Of. Symp. 202, E: may 7d Saydvioy 
peragv éote Oeod re Kat Oynrod, k.t.A. 16. Toor... xapuevTi- 
(erOa, this would be wherein I say (27, A) that you speak 
riddles and joke, to say that I who do not believe in gods, on 
the other hand do again believe in gods, since at all events I 
believe in demons. The last elause repeats the premise (al- 
ready laid down at the beginning of the sentence) in closer 
connection with the main point in the conclusion—a practice 
not unfrequent with Plato, and one of many by which his 
style is made to resemble the language of conversation. 20. 
dy 67 Kal Aéyovra, from whom you know they are said to be. 
The preposition (€«) is often omitted before the relative after 
having been inserted before the antecedent. H. A. 1007. 
23. 7) [kai] dvey. Forsterus delendam censebat hanc particu- 
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lam (#); sine caussa idonea; nam jjylovos dici possunt, et “OD 
inmey taides, et dvav maides. Fischer. That is, mules may 
haye horses or also asses for their male parents, for the case 
to be illustrated limits the comparison to male parents. 

E. 25. odxi limits éypayo; dromeipapevos denotes the end 
in view = for the purpose of testing me, and dmropéy the cause 
= because you were at a loss. 27. dws b€ ot, x... But 
that you should persuade any man possessed of the least un- 
derstanding, that it is the part of the same man to believe in 
things pertaining both to demons and to gods, and the same 
man not to believe either in demons or gods or heroes, is be- 
yond the scope of human ingenuity, lit., there is no means by 
which (ras) you could persuade, etc. I have inclosed ov in 
brackets (as does also Cron), because, though found in most 
of the MSS., and therefore inserted by Becker and Stallbaum, 
neither they nor any other editor has been able to explain 
or translate it, and it is omitted by Forster, Fischer, Ast, 
Schleiermacher, and Cousin. Fee 

4, "ANG ydp. Cf. note, 25, C. Socrates here brings the 28 
direct defense to a close, saying that it does not require much 
argument, since what he has to fear is not the indictment or 
the prosecutors, but the multitude—not the evidence or the 
argument, but popular prejudice and passion. What follows 
is intended, not so much to avert the sentence which he an- 
ticipates from the judges or even to deprecate the displeasure 
of the people, as to vindicate his character, assert his mission, 
and bear witness to the truth, that more impartial judges may 
appreciate his merits—that a better age may honor him, as a 
missionary and a martyr. 9. kai roor ... aipy, and this it is 
which will convict me, if indeed it should lead to my convic- 
tion. 10. dddX... POdvos. This clause is an emphatic repe- 
tition and explanation of the rodr’ at the beginning. Such 
colloquial repetitions (cf. note, 27, D) are especially frequent 
in antithetic clauses. 12. ovdév dé dewoy py ev eyol ory, and 
there is no reason to fear lest it should (that it will) stop with 
me, i. e., that I shall be the last victim. 

B. 13. Eir’ ode aicxéver. Eira in questions implies aston- 
ishment or indignation, as woré does surprise and wonder, cf. 
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note, 20, D. 17. rod hv 4 reOvdva are taken together as a 
limiting gen. with kivduvoy, literally, the risk of living or 
dying, i. e., the question of life or death. 18. dvdpa, a man 
emphatically, not merely a buman being, dvOpwmov. It is the 
subject of imodoyiterOa. Srov... dpedds eorw, who is of 
any use, however little. &pedos takes the person to whom it 
belongs, or of whom it is predicated, in the genitive. See 
examples in the Lexicon. With the sentiment of this passage 
compare Orito, 48. 

©. 22. of re GAXoe kai = especially ; Jiterally, both the 
others and (in particular) the son of Thetis. For addos re 
kai = especially, cf. note, 26, E. The allusion is to Achilles, 
Hom. Il. xviii, 90-125. 23. mapa rd aioypoy te bropeiva, in 
comparison with (properly, alongside of) submitting to any- 
thing dishonorable. 25. Oeds ova, being a goddess, and there- 
fore able to foretell the future. 26. ryzapyoes. G. 199, N. 
8; H. A. 816,12. Render: if you shall avenge the murder 
of Patroclus your friend. 28. avrixa ydp ro, k.t.d. 5 the very 
words of Thetis to her son, Il. xviii, 96. This quotation in- 
terrupts the sentence, and instead of a clause depending on 
aore (1. 24), which should regularly have followed, it goes on 
with an independent clause connected by dé. 2. rod Gavdrov. 
The article is unusual with @ayarov as abstract. 

D. 38. Kakds dv denotes the state in which to live were to 
be dreaded more than death: to live being a bad man, that 
is, an unfaithful friend and a cowardly soldier. 4. Airixa 
reOvainv ... dxOos apovpys. Parts of two Homeric verses (II. 
xviii, 98 and 104) brought together. 6. pi)... otet, you do 
not suppose, do you, implies a neg. answer. G.282,2; H. A. 
1015. 7. otra yap gye. Of. note, 17,D. 8. ob dy, wherever. 
9. ) tm apxovros rax67. Anacoluthon for 4 im adpxovros 
raxGeis, which would correspond with # #ynodpevos BéArov ; 
instead of which we have tm dpyovros rayd7, corresponding 
to éavrdy rd&y, as if the first #7 had preceded rd€y, instead of 
Hynodwevos. 11. mpd rod aicypod, before, i. e., more than the 
dishonorable. 

E. 12. einv eipyacpévos. Heindorf makes épyd¢ecba here, 
as he says it often is, equivalent to moeiv. But Stallbaum, 
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with good reason, renders ety eipyacpévos, I should have 61 
perpetrated (not merely done). 18. ei, dre pév pe... Tdre 
pev ob... Tou d€ Geod . . . evravda dé, if, when on the one 
hand the commanders... then on the one hand I... but 
when on the other hand the god... then on the other hand J, 
etc. pév...pev and dé... dé, with their clauses, seldom ap- 
pear so regularly and formally balanced. Cf. Jelf, 765, 6. 
The clauses introduced by dé contain the main point, which 
the clauses introduced by péy only illustrate and enforce. 
14. tpeis ciheoOe. The judges are taken as representing the 
entire people. 16. eevoy (past tense of the ind.) denotes an 
historical fact; Adrouwe (contingent) implies a mere supposi- 
tion. The bravery and physical endurance of Socrates, as a 
soldier, were a prodigy and a proverb in that already some- 
what degenerate age. In the battle at Delium, the Athenian 
general Laches declared, that if all the Athenians had fought 
as bravely as he, the Beotians would have erected no trophies. 

It will be observed, that the preposition emi is used to denote 
the locality of this battle, while év is used with Toridata and 
"Audurode. Wherever this battle is referred to, it is thus 
designated émt Andie (cf. Xen. Mem. m, 5, 4), whereas in 
other battles év is the usual preposition. The reason seems 
to be, that Delium was properly the name of the temple of 
Apollo, and, though the city received the same designation, 
the old association forbade its extension so as to embrace the 
surrounding country, where the battle was fought. 18. dey 
is used as appropriate to @76nv rather than to rdrroyros, to 
which it should belong. The style is conversational. 

A. 20. Sewdv ray etn, a strange thing indeed it would be.29 + 
It is a repetition or resumption of dewd dy einv eipyaopévos at 
the beginning of the section. 21. as dAnéas. as gives emr 
phasis to some adverbs and adjectives besides superlatives. 
There is an ellipsis of a corresponding demonstrative (otras), 
and also of an appropriate verb: cicdyot ovtws ws adndas 
eladyot. eiodyoe eis Sixaorypiov. Cf. note, 24, D. 27. ro 
dvOpare, to man, i.e., mankind. H. A. 659, 27. év is at- 
tracted into the gender of the predicate. 
B. 1. Kai rodro, x.r.d., and this, how is not this ignorance a 
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“Gl which is to be censured, that of supposing that one knows what 
he does not know. 8. trovr@ Kat evtavda, in this respect and 
here, emphatic repetition in order to limit the superiority 
strictly to this single point. 4. re, in anything, dat. of the 
respect. 5. rodr@ dy, sc. painy eivat, I should say that it was 
(i. e., that I was wiser) in this. 6. ovr kat otova: corresponds 
to ovk eidws, which is equivalent to éamep otk oida. 7. To 
Bedrion, Kai Oe@ kal avOpare, the better, whether god or man. 
8. mpd odv Tay Kakay Sy, K.7.d., in comparison therefore with 
the evils which (Sv, gen. by attraction) J know to be evils, I 
will never fear nor flee those which I know not if perchance 
they are good, that is, I will never shun the latter rather than 
the former—the uncertain rather than the certain.” Cf. mpd 
Tov aigxpov, 28, D. 

C, 11. dmorncavres = arevOnoavtes, Which Stephens sub- 
stituted for it in his edition = disobeying, disregarding. rijv 
dpxnv with a negative means, not in the first instance, i. e., 
not at all, 12. eioedOew for eiodyeoOa, to be brought in 
hither for trial. 18. dmoxreiwva, to put me to death, i. e., 
condemn me to death. So Xen. Mem. ty, 8,5. 14. ef d&a- 
bevEoiyny. G. 202, 4; H. A. 855, a. dy. . . emirndevovres 
... ScapOapjoovra, On the use of d& with the fut. ind., 
which is rare in the Attic Greek and entirely denied by some, 
see G. 208, 2, at end; H. A. 845. Stallbaum is inclined here 
to connect dy with emirndedovres only = dv . . . émirndedvouey 
-.. kal... ScapOapjoovra. But it is more natural to sup- 
pose that d gives a contingent sense to duapOapjcovra also. 
18. em rovr@ pévto, ep ore, on this condition, however, that 
you no longer, etc. ef &re is equivalent to Scre, and is ac- 
cordingly followed by the inf. G. 267; H. A. 999, a. 

D. 20. ef oty .. . dpuoire. ody is here resumptive = I 
say. It will be observed that the same protasis is resumed 
twice—that is, the sentence is commenced with essentially 
the same condition, varied only in form, three times (ef pe 
viv pets diere ... et pou mpos radra eimoure ... ef ody pe, 
omep eimoy, emi rovros aioure), before the apodosis is sub- 
joined. In the first instance, the ind. (épiere) is used, im- 
plying some probability of his release; in the other instances, 


the same condition is expressed as a mere contingency by the 
use of the opt. (etroure, dior), corresponding to which we 
have the opt. with dy (cio dy div) in the apodosis. 22. 
domdfopa pev kal Giro. ‘“AomdterOar est aliquem salutare 
ita ut eum amplectaris ; pireiv, salutare aliquem ita, ut eum 
osculeris. Hoc loco significant haec verba: grato letoque 
animo vestram humanitatem et clementiam amplector atque 
veneror. Stallbaum. 22. meiooua: padrov rh bed ij piv. Cf. 
Acts v, 29, and iv, 19. 24, o&d py mavc@pat. od ph, with the 
subj. instead of the fut., is used in strong denial. G. 257; 
H. A. 1032. 25. dei, continually, from time to time. 26. 
*AOnvatos dy, moheas, being a citizen of Athens, the greatest city. 
G. 187, N.1. 28. icydv, strength of mind, intellectual and 
moral power, particularly fortitude and the kindred masculine 
virtues, as appears from what follows. Compare the glorifi- 
cation of Athens in the funeral oration of Pericles. Thuc. 
I, 35. : 
E. 5. dreyu. The present of equ and its compounds is 
generally used by the Attics in a future sense. So in Eng- 
lish, I go or am going = I shall or will go. épnoopa, eEerdca, 
edéyEo. Notice the progressive meaning of the words as 
descriptive of the Socratic method. 7. davai dé, but to say 
that he does. In Laches, 187, 188, Nicias gives a very similar 
though more minute account of the manner in which Socrates 
would hold every one he conversed with to the work of self- 
examination: ‘‘ You do not seem to know, that whoever is 
nearest to Socrates in reasoning, just as in relationship, and 
whoever approaches him in conversation, even though he 
should begin to converse at first on some other subject, he 
will, with infallible certainty, be brought round in the discus- 
sion, till he is obliged to give an account of himself, in what 
manner he is now living, and how he has lived his past life; 
and once caught in it, Socrates will not let him go, till he has 
well and beautifully put all these things to the test... and I 
almost knew, long ago, that our discussion now, being in the 
presence of Socrates, would not be about the young men, but 
abont ourselves.” 

A. 9. Kai vewrépp kat mpeoButépo. Of. kai Oe@ kai 
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oe dvOpadare, 29,C. Verbs of doing and saying more commonly 
take the indirect as well as the direct object in the acc. G. 
165, N. 8. The dat. suggests for the sake of. 10. dcq, by as 
much as. The fall construction would require a correspond- 
ing demonstrative (roaotr@) with paddov, denoting the degree 
of difference. G. 188,2; H. A. 781,a. 11. eyyurépo may be 
followed either by a gén. or a dat. denoting that to which 
there is a nearness. G. 182, 2, and 186. That im which, or 
in respect to which, the nearness exists, may also be either 
gen. or dat. But it is not according to usage to put both in 
the gen. or both in the dat. See Stallbaum’s note on the 
proper reading of this passage, and compare ad rem, as well 
as ad verba, the passage above cited from Laches: és dy ey- 
yurdr@ Zoxpdrovs 7 Aéym Gomwep yéver. 13. riHv epi TO Oe 
imnpeciav, my service to the god. The dat. to or for can 
follow substantives. G. 185; H. A. 765, a. 16. pndé otro. 
afddpa, no, nor so zealously, cf. note on pnd ére@ctiovy, 
jes 
B. 17. déyor, «7.4. Observe the sentiment, that the 
higher good includes the lower, as the greater does the less. 
20. ci... duapOeipo. Cf. note, 25, B. 21. radr’ dy ein 
BraBepa, these instructions and persuasions must be injurious. 
Compare the argument of Xen. Mem. 1, 2, 8: how then could 
such a man corrupt the young, unless the cultivation of virtue 
is corrupting. 22. oddev Aéyer, he says nothing, that is, he is 
utterly mistaken. Of. Laches, 195, B; N. 1: adda poe Soret, 
® Saxpares, Adyns emBupe ape paviva pydev déyovra, Gre 
kal adtdos pte Towovrds tis epdvyn. AA. Tlavu peév obv, & Nixia+ 
kal Teipdcopal ye amopnvar. ovdev yap déyers. So ri Néyery is 
to say something, i. e., to speak well and truly, cf. Crit. 46, 
D; Xen. Mem. 11, 1,12. mpds radra, wherefore, literally, in 
reference to these things, in view of them. 23. 4 welOerbe 
- ++ 7 py, that is, unconditionally—don’t propose any condi- 
tional acquittal, like that suggested 29, ©; since I would not 
on any condition (é refers to an implied condition) do differ- 
ently, not even if I must die (strictly and emphatically be 
dead) many times over. as has its ordinary subjective effect. 
G. 277, N.2; H. A. 978. Notice ay with future participle is 
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a peculiar apodosis representing moujow dv. Cf. 29, 0; M. “o 
and T. 41, 4; p. 58, 1. 8, and reference there. 

26. Mt) Bipubere: Cf. note, 21, A. Socrates here 
enters upon another topic, and distoanses upon it with such 
freedom and boldness, such a consciousness of his own inno- 
cence not merely, but such an assurance of his divine mission, 
and such compassion not for himself but for them if they 
should reject his instructions and condemn him to death, that 
they must either recognize his superior wisdom or take 
offense at his arrogance. Some modern critics even, Ast for 
example, regard the self-complacency of this and some other 
parts of the Apology as quite insufferable, quite un-Socratic. 
But is there not the Socratic irony here? Are there not at the 
same time Socratic truthfulness, fearlessness, and earnestness? 
It should be remembered that he presents himself throughout 
as vindicating, not so much himself as truth and justice, 
philosophy and religion, and God. 27. éupeivaré poe ois - 
edenOnv tpoy, stand by what I asked of you. Of. 17, D. pot 
is the ethical dat., and may be expressed by pray. 1. péddro “Gk” 
yap obv, for I am about now (ody, accordingly, in accordance 
with that request) to say also some other things at which per- 
haps you will cry out. This clause is connected by yap ody 
(more closely than it would be by ydp alone), not to the 
clause which immediately precedes, but to the previous one 
(€ppetvare, k.T.r.). 6. od8€ yap ay dvvawrTo, for they would not 
even be able, sc. if they wished. dy referring to an implied 
condition. G. 226, b; H. A. 903. 

D. 6. od... Geuirdv = nefas, not in accordance with the 
law of nature and of God, and therefore not possible in the 
nature of things. Schleiermacher: nicht in der Ordnung. 
Cousin: pas... au pouvoir. Stallbaum: neque legibus divi- 
ne supientie respondere. 7. dpueivorr avdpi, for a better man 
to be injured by @ worse, instead of dpeivova dvdpa, that a 
better man, etc., the design being to link it more closely with 
od... Oeuurdy eva. This famous saying of Socrates has been 
widely quoted and commented on from the earliest times. 
Cf. Epic. Encheir. 52; Max. Tyr. Diss. 18, 8; Plut. de Tranq. 
17; and not only by philosophers but by the Christian Fathers, 
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“el as Origen, Theodoret, etc. The reason for the assertion, as 
explained by Plutarch, and illustrated by Crito, 44, D, is, 
that bad men, however numerous and powerful, can not make 
the good man bad or the wise man a fool, and that is the only 
real evil which can befall a man. dzoxreivece. Of. note, £9, 
©. Here the word not only refers to the condemnation 
rather than the execution of the sentence, but, like the two 
verbs which follow, it has a causative sense = procure my 
condemnation to death, to exile, or to disfranchisement. 8. 
drysooeey denotes (not dishonor in general, as some have 
understood it, but) deprivation of civil rights. This might 
deprive of ald rights and privileges, or do so only in part. 
G\Aa radra, k.T.r., but these this man (viz., the prosecutor) 
probably supposes, and many another man perchance, to be 
great evils. ris here gives an indefinite extension and appli- 
cation to ddXos, like many a in English. 10. ddda odd 
padroyr, intell. otopa péya kaxdy. Stallb. 12. moddod do eyo 
imép e€uavtod damodoycicOa, I am very far from making a 
defense for my own sake. Observe the emphatic insertion 
and juxtaposition of eyo with imép euavrod =I for myself. 
H. A. 1062. 14. tui, dat. after Sdcow. Of. note, 80, A. 
Socrates means that he was given or sent to the Athenians 
by Apollo to be their monitor and reprover, 

E. 16. drexvds.. . tpockeipevor, really, though the com- 
parison may be too ridiculous, attached to, etc. mpockeipevor, 
besides the passive sense of being attached to, involves also the 
active signification of pressing upon or following up, as a gadfly 
does a horse, to suit which the word was chosen. yeAoudrepov. 
H. A. 649, b. The clause explains rovodroy instead of the more 
regular construction with ofos. 19.-vemos may mean a spur 
ora gadfly. Ficinus, Schleiermacher, Ast, Cousin, and some 
others, take it here in the former sense. But the epithets 
mpookeipmevov, MpooreOetkéevat, and mpocKabiCey, apply better to.a 
gadfly. Moreover, this makes the comparison more laughable 
(yeAosrepov), and is more in the spirit of the Socratic irony. 
So Forster, Stallbaum, Carey, etc. 20. otoy dn, as for instance 
now, introduces the explanation or application of the simile 
of the gadfly. Such is the prevailing use of oiov by Plato. 
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A. 25. icws is often strengthened by rdy’ dy, and is38l 
equivalent to mayhap. dxOdpevor... mevOduevor. The reader 
will observe the singular succession of participles. Some of 
them may be rendered into English by verbs; dy gives a 
potential sense to the participle (xpoveavres), G. 207, 1; H. A. 
987, a: but you mayhap being offended, just like sleepers when 
they are roused out of sleep, would (will) dash at me, and 
hearkening to Anytus, rashly put me to death. 26. xpovoavres 
still keeps up the rage to the gadfly. So does éemuméppete, 
send upon you. 1. dre & éya tvyxave, x.t.d., but that I am "OO 
just (rvyxdva dv) such a person, as to have been given by 
the god to the city, you might discern from this fact. The 
thing to be proved is that his character is such, that be might 
well be supposed to have a divine mission; and the proof is 
his self-forgetfulness and disinterested devotedness to the 
highest good of others, which, he argues, is something more 
than human (ov yap dvOperive gouxe). Compare Cousin’s 
translation and Stallbaum’s note adloc, deddcda. G. 261; 
lal, Jl ae 

B. 5. avéxecOar rév oixeioy dpedovpévoy, to suffer my 
private affairs to be neglected. It will be seen, from the 
tocavra On &rn, that both dvéxecOa and mpdrrew express 
continued past action, in other words, they are imperfects. 
10. efxov dy twa doyor, I should have some reason, i. e., my 
conduct would be explicable on ordinary grounds without 
supposing a divine mission. 12. rotro... dmavacxvyticat, 
to reach this (such a) pitch of shamelessness. G. 159, N. 2; 
H. A. 716, b. dé in the verb is emphatic, to be so utterly 
shameless. 

O. 14. 4 empaéduny ... 4 itnoa, that I ever either exacted 
or asked pay of any one. mpdrrecOu = exigere (ex-agere), 
ausmachen, make money. ikavoy ... meviay, for sufficient, I 
think, is the witness (observe the article rév paptupa) I bring 
forward, that I speak the truth, viz., my (well-known) pov- 
erty : mapéxomat paprupa kal 6 paprus by mapéxopar ikayds eoruy, 
pred. use of adj. Ad rem, ef. note, 23, B. 18. dvaBaivar, 
unemphatic. Socrates, like other citizens, was obliged to be 
present in the assembly. 
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D. 21. Ocidv re kat Saipsviov, something divine and de- 
moniacal, if we may be allowed to use the word demoniacal 
in its etymological sense of superhuman, or proceeding from 
Salyoves. Cf. note, 27, D. 22. emxaopmdar, calumniating or 
satirizing after the manner of the ancient comedy. The 
reference is to the érepa daypdna kawd of the indictment, 24, B. 
24, del dworpéme: . . . mporpémer S€ ovmore. Ast makes this 
statement an argument against the Platonic authorship of 
the Apology, as being inconsistent with what Xenophon 
(Mem. rv, 8, 5) and others say of the positive as well as 
negative character of the divine influence. But the same 
declaration is made almost in the same words in the Theages, 
128, D. So Cicero likewise understood it, de Div. 1, 54: 
nunquam impellenti, sepe revocanti. And though Xenophon, 
and Plato himself in other passages (e. g., Pheed, 242, B, OC; 
Theet. 151. A), appear to ascribe to the voice a persuasive as 
well as dissuasive influence, that is only a general statement 
of the fact, whereas here we have a more definite and pre- 
cise explanation of the manner ; for, after all, the discrepancy 
is more apparent than real, since a dissuasive from all that he 
should not do, involved instruction in all that he should do. 
Cf. 40, A, B, C; also Schleiermacher’s note ad loc. <As to 
the nature of this voice, or sign or oracle, as he elsewhere 
calls it (7 paytiKy 7 Tod Sapoviou ... 7d Tod Oeod onpetor, 40, 
A), there has always been much discussion, and the question 
may still perhaps be said to be sub judice. Some have sup- 
posed that Socrates believed himself to be under the guidance 
of a particular daiuey, guardian genius or tutelar divinity, 
whose special, if not sole office, was to lead and protect him. 
But no such idea would be gathered from this, nor indeed 
from any other passage in Plato or Xenophon, where this 
subject is mentioned. Others have gone to the opposite ex- 
treme and have come to the conclusion that the daiueyr of 
Socrates was nothing more than the voice of reason, con- 
sidered as the voice of God, in his own soul. But this falls 
as far below the demands of the passage before us—of the 
appropriate significance of the language of Socrates—as the 
other goes beyond and superadds to it. After a diligent 
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comparison of the language of Plato and Xenophon, together o 
with such light as Plutarch, Cicero, und subsequent writers 
have shed on the subject, I find scarcely any room left for 
doubt that Socrates meant by his dav, and Oeidy re Kal 
Sapduov, very nearly that same divine teaching and guidance 
which good men in every age have believed to be communi- 
cated to themselves, and to all who seek it by prayer and in 
the use of proper means—partly within the soul, and yet not 
Jrom within but from above—partly by outward signs, omens, 
oracles, dreams, and visions. Of. below 83, O; é« pavrevdy 
kai €& évurrvioy, x.r.d.- Certainly the Apology gives us no in- 
timation of a tutelary divinity peculiar to himself, and in the 
Memorabilia, Socrates explicitly declares, that the same divine 
teaching is within the reach of all men. Cf. below, 40, A, 
B, C; Xen. Mem. 1, 1, 3, 4; 1, 4, 15, 18; rv, 8, 18; rv, 8, 1. 
See also an interesting discussion of this question in Plutarch, 
De Genio Socratis. 24. rodro is the object of mparrew, which 
is transferred to the relative clause = rodro mpdrrew 6 dy 
p&Aw mpdéew. Al. rovrov gen. after dmorpéme. 28. mddat. 
He would be allowed to take part in public life from the 
age of 20. mee 
E. 1. drodadn... dbedjeyn. This form of the pluperfect 66 
is common in Plato, though not to the exclusion of the com- 
mon form, cf. éuvydew .. . Zoe, 22,D. G. 119, 4; H. A. 
458, a. Observe the repetition of dy in each disjunctive clause 
(wdda dv... ovr dy ipas... ovr dy euavrdv) and compare 
the examples in Stallb. here and at Gorg. 475, E. 8. ov yap 
Zor... ovre tpiv otre GAN@ TANOE ovdevi.. . EvayTLOUpeEvos. 
A striking repetition of the negative. Socrates shows him- 
self no demagogue or even democrat. In this, he had the 
company and sympathy of most of the literary men and 
philosophers of Athens, who, as a class, cherished little re- 
spect or affection—and had little reason, in their personal 
relations to it, to cherish respect or affection—for the Athenian 
democracy. But more than this, the unbending integrity and 
firmness of Socrates placed him often in the attitude of oppo- 
sition to the existing government, whether democratic or 
aristocratic, insomuch that he was deemed quite an impracti- 
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“Os cable. Compare his resistance to the popular assembly as 
described below, 82, B, with his refusal to obey the thirty 
tyrants in the arrest and “rendition” of a fugitive from op- 
pression, 82, D; Xen. Mem, tv, 4, 2, 3. 

82 <A. ' Kal ed pé\Xe. Kai ei, even if, is to be distinguished 
from e? kai, although. «at ei concedes what is not true, or 
what is true only to a limited degree (the limit here being 
marked by éAtyov xpévoy); «i kai concedes what is true, simply 
and without degrees. Cf. Hermann ad Viger. 832; Stallb. ad 
loc.; and H. A. 1053, 2, a. 8. py Snpoorevew. In Xen, Mem. 
1, 6, 15, Socrates gives as a reason for not engaging in public 
affairs, that he could do more to control and benefit the state 
by educating as many others as possible to be good citizens 
and able statesmen, than he could by undertaking the affairs 
of state in his own person. 18. od dy et trecxadoyu, I 
would not yield in the least to any one whatever, oS ... évi 
is more emphatic than oddevi. tmecxdboyn: for the form, cf. 
G. 119,11; H. A. 494. The verbs of this form have been. 
taken as intensive, but examples fail to prove that they differ 
in meaning from the simple forms. It remains also a matter 
of question whether they should be treated as presents or 
aorists, though this verb is now generally taken as the latter. 
14. ju) treixov Se, k.7.d., and as soon as I did not yield, just 
so soon I should perish. The first gua belongs with treikoy, 
the second, strengthened by cai, with dmodoipny. 15. oprixa 
pev kal Stxavixa, displeasing and wearisome indeed. SiKavixd 
has reference primarily to pleadings in the courts of law, 
which are apt to be tediously minute and circumstantial. 
Some take it here in the sense of boastful. It is fair to say 
that the exact meaning of these words is not very well estab- 
lished. 

B. 16. Arn pev... eBotdevoa 8, I never held any other 
office, but I was made a member of the Bovdy (council of five 
hundred). See the same fact, and Bovdevew used in the same 
sense, Xen. Mem. 1, 1, 18. For the use of the aor. to signify 
entrance upon the office, cf. G. 200, N. 5, b; H. A. 841: 17. 
jpav 1 pvdy “Avrioxis, the tribe to which Socrates belonged, 
viz., Antiochis. 18. mpuravevovea, presiding, i. e., furnishing 
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the prytanes, who acted as presidents both of the council and 6s 
of the popular assembly. Each of the ten tribes chose by 
lot fifty representatives in the council, and these representa- 
tives, or the tribe through them, presided during about one 
tenth of the lunar year, or thirty-five days. Moreover, these 
fifty representatives of the tribe were subdivided into five 
bodies of ten men each, each of which presided during a fifth 
part of the presidency of the tribe, i. e., about one week. 
Out of these ten proedri (as they were called) for the week, 
an emordrns or chief president was chosen by lot, who held 
the keys of the public treasury and archives, and presided as 
chairman in the council and also in the assembly for one day. 
Socrates was émordrns on that day when the fate of the ten 
generals was to be decided, and refused to put the illegal 
proposition to vote in the assembly. Cf. Xen. Mem. rv, 4, 2: 
 €v Tais exkAnoias emutdtns yevdopevos. todvs déxa orparnyors. 
The Athenians chose ten generals, one for each tribe, at the 
commencement of a war. Sometimes they were all in the 
field together. More frequently, however, only three were 
sent out to carry on the war, while the others took charge 
of the war department at home. In the case before us, the 
battle at Arginuse, only eight were actually present. For the 
details, see Xen. Hellen. 1, 7. 19. rods ovk dvedopévovs, 
who did not bring away for burial the bodies of the slain. 
They were victorious in the battle (over the Lacedemonians 
at Arginusge), and in order to pursue the enemy, they left the 
care of the dead to some of the inferior officers, instead of 
attending to it in person. For this they were accused before 
the assembly, and, in spite of the intervention of Socrates, 
condemned, and six of them actually put to death. The fact 
illustrates in a striking manner the sacred interest and im- 
portance which the Greeks attached to the rite of burial. 
Though they had gained the victory, the generals had not 
done their duty or finished their work, till the dead were 
buried. So the Iliad was not deemed complete till the burial 
rites of the heroes, Achilles and Hector, were narrated in 
the 23d and 24th Books; and the Ajax and Antigone of 
Sophocles are prolonged to considerable extent beyond the 
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66. catastrophe for the same purpose—to put the minds of Grecian 
hearers and readers at rest from that pious horror which 
they entertained of remaining unburied. Had certain critics 
of the Homeric poems considered this matter duly, they would 
not have found in the last two books an argument against 
the unity of the Iliad. For the account of the feeling at 
Athens, cf. Grote, Part I, chap. Ixiv. rovs é« ras vavpaxias. 
Of. G. 191, N. 6; H. A. 788 anda, 20. dépdous, together, by 
one vote, cf. pia Wop, Xen. Mem. 1, 1,18. aapaydpws. The 
law required that the vote should be taken separately, cf. 
Xen. Hel. 1, 7, 87: kpiveoOar Sixa Exactov. as... doe. 
Xenophon says (Hel. 1, 7, 39), they soon repented of it, and 
punished the authors of the measure as deceivers of the peo- 
ple. 21. éyd podvos, x.7r.A. The prytanes all opposed at first, 
but when threatened with the vengeance of the people, they 
all gave in except Socrates, the son of Sophroniscus. Xen. 
Hel. 1, 7, 15. 22. pndév moetv. G. 283, 6; H. A. 1029. 
Compare, however, 31, D and E. It is to be noticed that 
ckodvo does not take pn with its inf. evSecxvivar Kal amayery, 
to indict me and lead me away to punishment. <As Attic 
law terms, these verbs signify an especially summary pro- 
ceeding without the formality or delay of a criminal prosecu- 
tion. See Lex. under @deéis and draywyn. 25. Boovrar. 
See in Xen. Hel. 1, 7, 18, 14, the tumult and uproar of the 
meeting. 

O. 1. ’Emevd)) S€ ddcyapxia . . . of tpudxovra. There was 
always an oligarchic faction at Athens, who were aided and 
sustained by Lacedemonian influence; and when, at the close 
of the Peloponnesian war, the Lacedemonians triumphed, they 
placed thirty of this faction in the supreme power, who were 
afterward known as the thirty (or the thirty tyrants). The 
noun added to the numeral is a later expression. 2. pe méumroy 
aurdy, myself and four others. I. A. 681,b. ets riv Oddov. 
The round building where the fifty prytanes held their sittings 
and dined together at public expense, used also by the thirty. 
Compare the round temple of Vesta in Rome, which was 
the jireside or hearthstone of the early Romans. 8. Agoyra 
tov Sadapimoy. A native of Salamis, but a citizen of Athens, 
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who had withdrawn to Salamis to escape the power of the E 
tyrants. 6. dvamAjoa airy, to implicate in their own 
crimes. 

D. 7. dv, again, or in turn, sc. as in the case of the ten 
generals under the democracy. So ad above, |. 2. He re- 
sisted the democracy and the oligarchy alike in their wrong 
doings. 8. ef pi ayporxdrepov, if it were not too rude (rustic) 
an expression, is an apology for the use of ovd’ drvoty in such . 
a connection as would probably offend the polite ears of the 
Athenians, Cf. Euthyd. 288, E; Gorg. 509, A. 9. rovrov dé 
TO wav pere, for this, I say, I care everything. +d may is an 
adverbial or synecdochial acc., the exact opposite of ovS 
6tiovv, 10. eué yap exeivn 7 apyxn, K.t.r., for me (emphatic 
both in form and position) that government (of the thirty), 
strong as it then was, did not so terrify. 13. iyayov Aéovra. 
He was put to death. Xen. Hel. 1, 3, 89. @yduny dmov 
oixade, went immediutely home. 15. da raxéov = raxéos. 
The government of the Thirty Tyrants lasted only about 
eight months before Thrasybulus advanced against them. It 
was then some months later before peace was established. 

E. 17. rocaSe érn, so many years as I have lived. 18. 
émparrov. The imperf. denotes continued action. 19. rots 
Sixaiows, the things that are just =justice. domep yp, as 
one ought always to do—this is implied in the present. 21. 
ovde yap dy addos dyOparTy ovdeis, sc. dieyévero, would have 
lived so many years. 

A. 28. rovodros havodpa, shall be found (on examination) 33 
such @ man, sc. one who has never fallen in with any one in 
anything contrary to justice, as explained by the following 
clause. 26. éuods pa@nras eiva. Socrates was charged by 
his enemies with the crimes of Critias and Alcibiades, the 
one the prince of demagogues and the other the leader of 
the Thirty Tyrants. They had indeed listened to his conver- 
sations; but neither they nor indeed any other man (he pro- 
ceeds to say) were his disciples, for he had no disciples, and 
never professed to be a teacher. Hence he never called his 
hearers pa@nrai, but of cuvdvres. See this whole topic dis- 
cussed at length, Xen. Mem. 1, 2. 27. rd €uavrov, my proper 
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Or business, my appointed mission, already described as assigned 
x him by Apollo. 

* —B. 1. ot8€ gives emphatic denial to both clauses as unified 
by péy and dé. 2. pu) AapBdvev b€ od, sc. diadéyopat, but in 
case I do not receive pay, not converse. 3. mapéxo... EpoTay, 
I give liberty to question me to rich and poor alike, and if any 
one choose to answer my question, and hear what I may say, 
I give him liberty to do that. mapéy eynavurdy is to be sup- 
plied from the previous clause. For the voice of épwray, cf. 
G. 261, 2, R; H. A. 952, a. Compare Gorgias, 480, D, éay 
pév ye wAnyav dEva ndiknxas 7 TUTTE MapéxovTa. 5. TovTey 

. dv... pydevi. Of (in respect to) these (alleged disciples) 
I should not justly bear the responsibility, to no one of whom 
I ever promised, etc. 

O. 18. dre dxovoyres xaipovow, «.7r.r. The same words are 
used above, 28, O. There, however, the participle dxovovres 
stands last, and is followed by its proper case, the genitive, 
eferaCopevev, x.7.A., While here the verb yalpovow follows the 
participle and is followed by its appropriate case, the dative, 
viz., e£eraCopévors, k.t.r., [ told you the whole truth, viz., that 
they enjoy hearing examined those who think they are wise 
but are not. 16. rodro, sc. to examine those who suppose 
that they are wise but are not. as eyo dna, resumptive of 
the claim as made before. 17. wavri rpdr@. Among these 
ways, Xenophon (Mem. 1, 1, 3) specifies oiwvois, Ovoias, pijpacs, 
owupBdros. 20, evéXeyxra, strictly, easy to be confuted ; but 
here, easy to be tested and proved. ei yap 8n, for if really. 

D. 21. xpiv Snrov, they ought surely. The imperf. im- 
plies that they were not doing it. G. 222, N.2; H. A. 897, 
cite Twes aiTay mpecBiTepor yevdpevor... véors ovTW adTois, 
k.t.d., both of any of them, after having become older, became 
conscious that when they were young, etc. Instead of cire the 
correlative member of the sentence begins with the more 
emphatic ef dé So below, 40, D, E, eire 84 pydepia aicOnors 

. «i & ad otov drodnunoa. So d€ is sometimes antithetic to 
ré, and ovd€é to ovre. 25. adroit, themselves, in contradistinc- 
tion from their relatives. So airovs in the previous clause. 
28. pepvnoOa depends on xp7v in the antithetic member of 
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the sentence, the force of which still continues. 1. evravdoi. “o. 
H. A. 788, b. 2. Kpirwv otrovi, this Crito here. His name 
has become identified with that of Socrates, as his friend and 
patron, and is perpetuated in the Platonic dialogue, or rather 
monologue, called Crito. He was a wealthy Athenian, of the 
same deme (Snpdrns) or ward as Socrates, viz., Alopece, and 
now, it seems, like him, far advanced in life. The son Crito- 
bulus seems to have evoked great admiration for his beauty, 
but as an example of enlarged manhood to have done little 
credit either to his father or his teacher. Of. Xen. Mem. 1, 
8, 8 seqq.; Athen. 220, A; Xen. Symp. rv, 10. 

E. 3. Avoavias. Cf. Diog. Laert. 2, 60. 6 Sdyrrios, of 
the deme Sphettus. It was customary at Athens to add by 
way of distinction to the name of the individual the ward to 
which he belonged, and often also the name of his father. 
The same object was accomplished at Rome, as it also is in 
modern times, by several names. 4. Aloyivov, usually called 
the Socratic, to distinguish him from the orator of the same 
name. Ile established no school of philosophy, but taught 
the doctrines of his master for money, and wrote Socratic 
dialogues. The extant dialogues, however, which bear his 
name are not genuine. 6 Knypioreds, of the deme Cephisia. 
This Antiphon is to be distinguished from the orator and from 
several others of the same name. The son, Epigenes, is men- 
tioned by Xenophon (Mem. m, 12), as well as by Plato in his 
Pheedo, 59. 5. roivuy, moreover, is not inferential but transi- 
tional, as it often is in the orators as well as the philosophers. 
Cf, Stallb. ad loc., also Schaefer ad Demosth. Several of the 
names which follow are found only here, e. g., Nicostratus, 
Theodotus, Paralus, and Aantodorus. Touching Demodocus, 
see Theag. 127, E; Adeimantus, brother of Plato, de Repub. 
357-868, 548; Apollodorus, Phd. 59, A, 117, D; Xen. Mem. 
m1, 11,17. Apollodorus was a most ardent and devoted fol- 
lower of Socrates. Theages and Plato also were favorite 
disciples. 8. xaradenOein = Latin, deprecari, sensus est: non 
potest Theodotus Nicostratum fratrem rogare, ne me accuset 
et contra me testetur. Stallb. 

A. 18. pddcora péy is correlative to « de tore. The best 34 
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time for Meletus to call some of these witnesses—the time 
when he ought especially to have called them—was in the 
course of his argument before the court; but if he forgot it 
then, etc. 15. mapaywpa, give way, yield him the floor, as we 
say, or in the technical language of the Greek bar, Jet him 
speak or testify during my water (the measure of time by the 
clepsydra). Cf. Mahaffy, Primer of Old Greek Life, sect. 98. 

B. 20. dv Adyov Exorev BonOovyres, might have a reason 
Sor helping me, i. e., for defending me, right or wrong. 22. 
dN #. Cf. note, 20, D. 28. Evvicacte MeAnra, x.7.r. They 
know as Meletus knows, etc. Comp. note, 21, B. 25. Elev. 
Cf. note, 19, A. Socrates here concludes his direct defense, 
d pev ... dmodoyeioOa . . . Tovadra, and proceeds to justify 
himself in not resorting to the ordinary means of moving the 
compassion of his judges and so saving his life. Of. Mahaffy, 
Primer of Greek Life, sect. 96. 27. Taya S dy, x.7.A. Such 
means of acquittal were expressly prohibited by law. Cf. 
Demos. adv. Timocr.; Xen. Mem. tv, 4,4. But the law was 
disregarded, and it was the prevailing practice to bring in 
the wives and children of the accused, and to resort to all 
possible ways of exciting the compassion of the judges, as is 
manifest from many passages of the orators and of Aristoph- 
anes, e. g., Vesp. 568 sqq.; Demost. in Mid. 99; Isoc. de 
Perm. 31. Ast thinks the Apology here a manifest imitation 
of Isocrates in the passage last cited, and therefore not genu- 
ine; but with how little reason, see Schleiermacher ad loc. 

OC. 4. eya Sé ovdev dpa, «r.d., while J, as ought to have 
been expected (dpa), will do none of these things. 5. xat radra, 
and that, too, when incurring, ete. 

D. 9. otk d&t pev yap eyaye, ei 8 ody, for I for my part 
do not expect it, but if, I say, any one of you is in such a 
state of mind. For aé, cf. 19, D;-for ody, 21, A. 11. kat 
yap rovro avrd 7b Tod “Opnpov, and well I may have, for in the 
very language of Homer. Acc. in apposition with a sentence, 
G. 137, N. 3; H. A. 626, b. So quotations, especially proy- 
erbs, are often introduced. The quotation is from Od. 19, 163, 
where Odysseus, in the guise of a beggar, is thus addressed 
by Penelope. The expression is proverbial, and denotes that 
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the person to whom it is applied is a man among men, sprung 
from men and related to them, 14. vicis... rpeis, and sons 
even, men of Athens, three of them, cf. Crit. 47, B, note. 
peipakiov, @ young man, sc. Lamprocles, who is called péyas 
in Phed. 65, and is introduced in Xen. Mem. ny, 2, holding a 
conversation with his father touching his filial duty to his 
termagant mother. 15. maidia, small children, sc. Sophronis- 
cus and Menexenus, cf. Pheed. 3, where they are called opexpoi. 
Seneca (Epis. 104) says that the sons of Socrates resembled 
their mother rather than their father. 

E. 18. dX ef pév, x.7.d., but whether I can meet death 
with confidence or not is another question. Ne barely hints 
at this as one reason for his course, but modestly dismisses it 
as not exactly pertinent on the present occasion. 20. mpos 
& ody ddéav, however that may be, for reputation both mine 
and yours, etc. Cf. note, 17, A. So just below, add’ ody 
deSoypévoy, but whatever may be the fact, it is at least sup- 
posed, 22. Tnrkdvde, sc. seventy, cf. 17, D. otro rotvopa, 
sce. cops, cf. 23, A. 23. etdos, the subs. is often associated 
with the adj. ddn@és, as shown by Heindorf, Ast, and Stall- 
baum. 

A. 28. re eva. H. A. 708, a. 2. domep . . . evopévar. 
G. 277, N. 8; 278, 1, N.; H. A. 978, a; 972,a. 9. Kat ériody 
- elvat, to be even anything whatever, i. e., to have any weight 
of character, however inconsiderable. 14. yapis dé rijs dofys, 
but irrespective of the reputation, sc. which attaches to me 
and of which we have been speaking. Observe the force of 
the article. The emphatic negative otSé should also be no- 
ticed; it appears to me that it is not even right. The second 
02d is not merely correlative to the first, but emphatic = no 
nor, Or nor even. 

©. 17. carayapiterOar ra Sixaa is to pervert justice for 
the sake of pleasing. So xara-xpac0a = mis-use or abuse. 
18. raira, sc. ra Sdikaca = justice. dpapoxev. The oath of 
office taken by the d:xcaorai, and the security it afforded, aro 
very often adverted to, particularly by the Attic orators, e. g., 
Demos. de Cor. 2 and 6. The substance of the oath was that 
they would administer justice according to the laws so far as 
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Tl there were laws, and where no laws existed, according to 
their own best judgment of what was right. Cf. Poll. Onom. 
8, 122; Demos. adv. Lept. 118. 21. e6i{ecOa. The passive 
has permissive meaning, nor should you permit yourselves to 
be accustomed. Of. Crito, 48, D: dydpnevor, permitting our- 
selves to be taken away. 

D. 24. ros re pévroe . . . mavras Kai, both every other 
way, to be sure, but especially when accused of impiety, etc., 
ef. note on @das re kai, 26, E. The expected order is broken 
suddenly to emphasize the utter inconsistency of such a prop- 
osition. 25. capas yap dy, cf. note, damep ovy dy, 17, D. 
27. Oeods... iva. Observe the emphatic position of these 
words, the one at the beginning, the other at the end of the 
clause: J should teach you not to believe in the existence of 

TE the gods. 2. vopito re yap, sc. Geovs, for I both believe in 
them. os ovdeis = more than any. 3. kal ty emirpéro kal 
TO Oca xpiva, and I commit it to you and the god to decide. 
This clause is to be closely connected with its correlative 
clause (vouitw re... kal... emirpém@), and in that connection 
it implies, that he shows his belief in the gods practically by 
his calm reliance on the providence of God in this trial for 
his life. It will be observed that Socrates here uses the sin- 
gular r@ Ge@, though he has been using the plural just before. 
He may refer to the god at Delphi, of whom he has often 
before spoken particularly, and in the singular number (cf. 
tov Oedy toy ev Aedois, 20, E, sqq.), and who, having indi- 
rectly, by means of the oracle, involved him in difficulty, 
would now provide for the best result; or he may refer to 
the supreme God, whom he often, as represented in the writ- 
ings both of Plato and Xenophon, singles out and distinguishes 
from the inferior deities (cf. Xen. Mem, rv, 8, 13). 

With the above words of pious resignation and confidence, 
Socrates concludes the first and principal part of his defense, 
and submits the question of guilty or not guilty to his judges. 
They pronounce him guilty by a small majority of votes. The 
question still remained, what punishment should be inflicted. 
In all those cases, where the laws do not prescribe the penalty 
(ay@ves ariuntroi)—and charges of impiety were of this sort, 
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ef. Dem. in Timoc. 702, 5—it was customary for the accuser i 
to propose what he deemed a suitable penalty (rizao6ar), and 
the accused, if he chose, to propose some other punishment 
(dytiripacOa or imoriacOa), and then the judges decided 
between these two, no third proposition being admissible. 
Cf. Grote, vol. viii, chap. 68; also Boeckh, Meier and Sché- 
mann, and Smith’s Dic. Antiqq.: "Ay@ves dripnrot kal rysnTol. 
The accusers of Socrates pronounced him worthy of death. 
Had Socrates chosen to propose banishment, for instance, in- 
stead of death, he might doubtless have escaped the extreme 
penalty, cf. 37, 0; Orit. 52, C. But when he disdained to 
acknowledge guilt by any counter-proposal, and even claimed 
reward instead of punishment as his due, the judges took 
offense and sentenced him to death. His remarks on what 
he thought the proper sentence constitute the second part of 
the Apology, capp. 25-29. 

A. 6. 75 pév jn) ayavakreiy depends on £upSadrerar. The 36 
infinitive is emphatic in its position, and suggests a word of 
prevention, asin the mind. €upadderav would regularly take 
a preposition—eis or possibly mpds, cf. Rep. 1, 331, B, where 
the inf. is repeated in eis rodro. The article simply marks the 
infinitive a little more distinctly as the object of the main ac- 
tion; otherwise we should expect the infinitive alone. The 
pév is correlative to dé at the commencement of the next chap- 
ter: Tiara: 8 ody. 7. pov. G.178,2,N.; H. A. 752. ara 
re... kal, both many other things conspire to cause, and espe- 
cially the fact that it has happened to me not unexpectedly, cf. 
note on dddAoz re kai, 28, 0. The full and regular construction 
would have been kat 61) kat rodro dru ovK avéAmoTor, K.T.). 
2nis and its derivatives are used with reference to objects of 
fear as well as hope. So spes and sperare in Latin, cf. Verg. 
At sperate Deos memores fandi atque nefandi. 11. map odtyov 
... apa ToAv. mapd implies comparison, for I, for my part, 
did not suppose it would be thus by little, but by much, se. 
that the votes ‘against me would exceed those in my favor. 
Cf. H. A. 802, near the end. ovr belongs to driyor, cf, 40, 
A: mdvv émi opixpois, where mavu goes with opxpois. 12. ei 
rpidkovra pova, KT.A. We have accepted here the reading of 
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co Stallbaum, Cron, and the best MSS., instead of the common > 
reading rpeis. If a change of thirty votes would have turned 
the scale, the majority against Socrates must have been sixty. 
Diogenes Laertius, u, 41, as usually interpreted, says that the 
number of votes against him was 281. Deducting 60 from 
this number, we have 221 for the number of votes in his 
favor, and 502 for the whole number of votes cast. But the 
sections of the Heliastic courts usually consisted of 500 each, 
or a multiple of 500, with one additional dicast to avoid a tie 
vote. And if 281 of the 501 dicasts voted against Socrates, 
only 220 could have voted for him, and then a transfer of 30 
votes would not have secured his acquittal. We may suppose, 
however, that he was content with an approximate statement 
in round numbers. 12. perémecov, fallen over, sc. into the 
other urn, which received the votes for acquittal. 13. azo- 
mepevyn. For this form of the plup. see note, 31, E. 15. 
avéBn, etc. Upon the Bjya to aid Meletus in the advocacy of 
his cause, ef. note, 18, B. 17. xiAdas dpaypas. The prose- 
cutor, unless he received a fifth part of the votes, was liable 
to a fine of a thousand drachmas and ‘also a forfeiture (druia) 
of the right to appear as prosecutor in future—a very useful 
and very necessary check on the virulence of public prosecu- 
tions in the Athenian courts. Cf. Dem. de Cor, 103; in Mid. 
23; Boeckh, Pub. Econ. Ath., chap. ix, 11. Socrates argues 
that Meletus (not being the most popular or influential of the 
three accusers), if he had been the sole prosecutor, would not 
have carried more than a third as many votes as were actually 
gained by the joint influence of the three, and consequently 
would not have received a fifth part of all the votes. Of. 
Schleier. ad loc. 1d méumrov pépos. Observe the force of 
the article, the required fifth according to the well-known 
law. Demosthenes (de Cor. 103) uses simply rd pépos in the 
same way, the required portion. 

B. 19. 6 avnp, sc. the accuser, of whom he had just been 
speaking in the foregoing chapter. riparac is middle voice. 
The usage in regard to the penalty and counter-penalty (r- 
paca and dvriripac@a) has been explained above. 20. tyiv 
can be taken as ethical dative. ys agias is gen. of price after 
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avriripnoopat, to be supplied from the question. 21. # d}Xo», . 
‘or is it needless to ask—ds it evident, etc. 22. mabeiy refers 
to corporal punishment, dorioa to a pecuniary penalty. The 
question is asked in the words of a judicial formula, cf. Dem. 
in Timoe. 105. 6 re padey differs from ri pabay only in being 
relative and indirect. It may be rendered because, but further 
indicates surprise or censure. This implication can be ex- 
pressed in English only by a parenthesis: because I did not 
keep quiet (and what had I taken into my head, literally, 
learned, that I did not). Of. M. and T. 109, N. 7, b, near the 
end; H. A. 968,¢. 23. Gvmep of modXoil, 8c. émipedodvra., SUp- 
plied from dpeAjoas, as often a positive from a corresponding 
negative word, not caring for those things which the mass care 
for. 25. réyv adoy dpxay, not the other magistracies, for the 
specifications which precede are not all magistracies, but the 
rest, sc. the magistracies, or the magistracies besides. So Gorg. 
473, C: modiray kal réy ad\dov E€vov=the citizens and the rest, 
viz., the strangers. So of Goris often used. See Lex. ddos 11, 8. 
Evvopooiay kal otacvewy. Conspiracies and factions abounded 
at Athens in the age of Socrates, 27. émveséorepoy... oa@te- 
cba, too upright a man to be safe if I went into these things. 
évra is better established than idyra. Its pregnant meaning 
with es has a parallel in rdpecow évravOoi, 33, D. Notice also 
evradéa with 7a in the next line. For both, cf. H. A. 788. a 
C. 1. évratéa here is equivalent to esi rovro, answering 73 
to emi 7d evepyereiv, and iy is redundant: but to go and con- 
Jer on each individually the greatest benefit, to this (literally, 
there) I went. 8. rév re Mov... eripedeio Oa, that is, on the 
principle that the man is more than his property, the state 
more than its possessions, and in general persons or things 
more than their appurtenances. The same great principle is 
often inculcated by our Lord in the gospels, cf. Mat. v1, 25, 33. 
D. 11. ryacda here also is mid. = to amerce myself. 
Compare E, below: ef ody det pe xara 7d Oikavoy ths a€ias 
ryacOa. 12. rowodroy 6 tT, instead of roodrov oioy, to make 
it more indefinite; such a good of whatever kind it may be, 
as, ete. Below we have a still more singular mixing of cor- 
relatives: pa@\Xov mpémet odTas, as, Where we should expoct 
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ci padrov . . . if OF ovrws &s, but find both forms brought to- 
gether. A similar construction occurs at 30, A: mpdrepov pnde 
otra opddpa ds, except that there pdé is interposed between 
mpérepoy and ovr, and makes thé construction somewhat less 
concise and abrupt. 18. mévynri. Cf. note, 28, B. evepyérn, 
a public benefactor, a term of honor, which the Athenians 
conferred by formal vote on those who had deserved well of 
the state, and which foreigners, and even foreign kings and 
princes, were ambitious to receive. So in Egypt, Ptolemy 
Euergetes. én rf tuerépa mapaxedevor, for your admonition, 
i. e., to instruct you, the adj. taking the place of the objective 
gen. 14. paddov mpére, see above. 15. ev mpuraveio ourei- 
cOa. The Prytaneum was a sort of city hall or state house, 
where the laws and public archives were kept, where some 
of the magistrates had their meals, and entertained, at the 
public expense, not only ambassadors from foreign states, 
but citizens who had deserved well of the state. Cron says, 
“as table companion of certain officials. Not of the archons 
who ate in the Oecpobéo.oy, nor of the prytanes who ate in 
the @ddos, but apparently of certain priests.” To be thus 
entertained was the highest honor. Socrates claims it as a 
evepyérns Who bas rendered the most useful services to the 
state, and also as affording him the requisite leisure, that he 
might devote himself wholly to the instruction of the citizens. 
16. wodd ye paddrov. Victors in the public games were hon- 
ored with entertainment at the Prytaneum. Socrates claims 
the honor as due to himself much more at least than to such. 
imrg, a race-horse under a rider; Evvepids, a two-horse chariot ; 
(evye, a general term for carriage, here denotes especially a 
chariot drawn by more than two horses, and may be rendered 
Sour-horse chariot. 17. Odupmidow, at the Olympic games. 
The ace. COAvpridda or *OAtpmea) more frequently follows © 
vkay. See Lex. under wedw. 18. Soxeiv evar... etva. Soc- 
rates was an uncompromising enemy of all seeming, and often 
exposes the folly, as well as the baseness of it, since the best 
way to seem to be good (in whatever excellence), is to be 
good. Of. Xen. Mem. 1, 7,1. Compare the immortal verse 
of Aischylus, 592, “Era ‘Emi ©78as: Od yap Soxeiv dpuores 
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GN civac Bede. 19. 6 pev rpodijs ovdev Seira, eyd Sé Séopat, is 
sc. because he is rich, as the victor in a chariot must be, while 

I am poor. He here has respect to the mévnre above, as in 
the preceding clause he refers to the evepyérn. He is a real 
benefactor, and he is really poor. He both deserves and needs 

to be provided for in the Prytaneum. 

A. 22. mapamdncios ... &amEp Tepl Tod cixrov Kal Tihs 87 
avtiBoknaews. The reference is to chap. xxiii, where he scorns 
to resort to supplications or appeals to compassion, and yet 
denies that he does this avdadi¢cpevos, from arrogance. Here 
he employs the rare word dyriBoAnors instead of the usual 
ixereia. 25. rovovrov adda roidvde, not such as that, but such 
as this; not such as you suppose, but such as I proceed to 
explain (cf. note, 21, B), i. e., it is not arrogance but truth 
and duty that impels me, 26. éxay eiva: is stronger than éxey 
alone. It means, so far as depends on my will. Cf. G. 268, N.; 
H. A. 956, a. 27. meio sometimes takes two acc. drechéypeda. 
The perf. has respect to this apology, which he regards as 
virtually finished—it was finished so far as the question of 
guilt or innocence was concerned. 28. domep kai dros 
dvOporoas. He probably has particular reference to the 
Lacedemonians, whose laws Socrates, in common with most 
of the philosophers, highly reverenced, and who, as Thucy- 
dides and Plutarch inform us, never decided capital trials 
hastily, but extended them over several days, Z 

B. 5. ddunoew. G. 202, 3, db. 6. rov Kaxov, some evil, ih 
i. e., any punishment. So rowtrov riwds, anything of this 
sort. Itis gen. of price or penalty, and is accompanied with 
the dat. of the person (éuavré) on whom the penalty is as- 
sessed. The same construction is seen in of MéAnrdés poe 
riara, et passim. Ad rem, ef. note, 38, B. 7. 4 py dbo. 
4 is interrogative: shall I do it through fear that I may suffer 
death, when I am so ignorant of death that I do not know 
whether it is a good or an evil? 9. €Aopas, subj. aor, in a 
deliberative question. It is to be rendered by the future. It 
is followed by a partitive genitive: shall I choose or those 
things which I know to be evil, sc. imprisonment, banishment, 
etc. We have in this sentence another example of that usage 
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iE which occurs so often in Plato—two constructions condensed 
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into one. The author might have said: €\@pai tt rovrey 4 
8 oda ort Kakd eat, OF EAopai Te ToUT@y a eb cida Kaka Syra, 
or with attraction of the rel., Sy ed ofSa xaxay dvrorv. But 
instead of either we have parts of both. 

©. 11. rH det xabiorapévn apyn, the ever-shifting govern- 
ment. The Eleven who had charge of the prisons, executions, 
etc., were chosen annually (one from each of the ten tribes, 
with asecretary). Socrates implies that it were hardly worth 
while to live subject to the caprice of such a succession of 
petty tyrants as might chance to be established from time to 
time (such is the exact force of det xaOvorapeévy) over the public 
prisons. Cf. note on dei, 25,0. 12. deSéc0a. M. and T., 
18, 8, N. 13. adda rairdy... Edeyov, sc. perpetual imprison- 
ment, because he had no money and therefore would never be 
released. 15. riwno@pa...tiysnoare. Observe the change 
of voice. The middle voice is used of the accuser and the 
accused, and the active of the judges. 

D. 20. Bapirepa, too burdensome. It is fem. as referring 
to diarpiBas. 21. Gros dé dpa, x.7.d., will others, then (or for- 
sooth), bear them easily? The clause is an irregular apodosis 
to dpets pev ovres, K.7.A. 27. Kav pev rovtous dmeavva, K.T.d., 
and if on the one hand I do repulse them, they will themselves 
drive me out of the city. e&edGov is Attic fut. G. 110, I, 2, 
N. 1 (b); H. A..494. 

E. 4. npiv, Eth. Dat., please tell us, is inserted simply to 
make the discourse more emphatic and subjective. G. 184, 
3, N. 6; Il. A. 770. 5. e€eAOay, sc. into exile. 8. ds cipo- 
vevoper@, supposing that I spoke ironically. 

A. 12. 6 8€ aveEéracros, k.7.d., and that a life without 
investigation is not worth living, literally, not to be lived. 
This clause depends on A€éyo dri, and aveEéracros, contrary to 
the prevailing usage, is to be taken in an active sense. The 
active meaning, however, carries with -it the passive. 13. 
taita 5, this on the other hand. dé emphasizes the apodosis 
in the latter of the two supposed cases. M. and T. 57. 

B. 18. daa epeddoy exricew, as much as I was about to 
pay, i. e., as much as I should be likely to be able to pay. 
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oddéev yap dv €8X43nv implies that he would have considered the 7 
loss of property, if he had it, no real loss. This accords with 
what he had said above (37, B), that he would not amerce 
himself to the amount of any evil, for he did not deserve it. 
19. viv d€ od ydp, but now I can not amerce myself in a sum 
of money, for I have not got it. It is usually printed thus: 
viv d€—ovd ydp, and treated as a case of aposiopesis. But 
this reading of Cron comes to the same thing. 25. atrot & 
eyyvacOa. Intell. paci, quod continetur precedenti verbo 
keAevovor. Stallb. 26. déidxpem. Cf. note, 20, E. The com- 
paratively small fine in which Socrates here proposes to 
amerce himself (only half a talent, or about $500), and the 
whole strain of his remarks on the subject, prove that he 
was not in earnest. Accordingly the Apology ascribed to 
Xenophon denies that he proposed a counter and lower as- 
sessment. He was not really desirous to preserve his life. 
He must have foreseen that his judges would not accept such 
a substitute for the death penalty, which the accusers had 
named in their indictment. . He must also have known that 
his freedom of speech, his playful irony, and especially his 
assumption of entire innocence which merited reward instead 
of punishment, would provoke the hostility of those judges 
at least who had already pronounced him guilty, and, as 
they had to choose between the penalties proposed by the 
parties, they would certainly choose that of the accusers and 
put him to death. According to Diogenes Laertius, eighty 
who had voted for his acquittal now passed over to the 
majority and voted for his death. Cf. Cic. Orat. 1, 54: 
Socratis responso sic judices exarserunt, ut capitis hominem 
innocentissimum condemnarent. 

Here ends the second part of the Defense. The vote is now 
taken touching the penalty, and Socrates is condemned to death 
by an increased majority: He then concludes his speech in a 
tone of conscious innocence and moral heroism, in which, as 
Cicero says, he appears, not so much in the attitude of a culprit 
or a suppliant before his judges, as of their master and lord. 

©. 1. Od woddod... xpdvov. The remainder of the life "7§° 
of Socrates (now 70 years of age) was so short, that it was 
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"Te hardly worth their while to incur so much dishonor for the 
sake of extinguishing what would soon have terminated in 
the course of nature. 2. dvopa é&ere kai airiay, you will have 
the name and blame, both here in a bad sense, though often 
ina good one. For imo, cf. note, 17, A. 

D. 15. rddpns Kai dvarxvvrias, i. e., what Socrates would 
consider audacity and shamelessness, viz., daring to say and 
do such things, whether true or false, noble or ignoble, as 
would disgrace him, while persuading them. Cf. é€ay ms 
ToApa may Troveiv, below, 39, A. 

E. 20. rore, sc. while making my defense, before sentence 
was pronounced. 23. éxeivws, sc. drohoynodpevos, having de- 

Pose fended myself in that way. 

39 <A. 38) paov...7. G. 218, N.2; H. A. 867. 5. Odrroy 
yap, x.7.X. Cf. Homer’s “Arn, Il. ix, 505. 

B. 6. dre... dv, as... being =inasmuch asl am. 76 
Tov Bpadutépov. Of. Od. viii, 329: od« dpera Kaka Epya- Kiyaver 
tot Bpadv’s axiv. 7. Sewoi is the opposite of mpeaBirns, and 
o€eis of Bpadis. The swifter pursuer, viz., vice, is represented 
as overtaking the swifter party, viz., the judges who con- 
demned Socrates; while Socrates himself, tardy with years, 
is seized upon by the more tardy pursuer, viz., death. 9. 
Oavarov dixny dprav, having ineurred sentence of death. tind 
Tis adnOeias, sc. as judge. Oompare Maximus Tyrius (Diss. 
9), where he says: Socrates was, indeed, put to death, but 
the Athenians were condemned, and God and truth was their 
judge. 10. SPAnkdres poxOnpiay kal adixiay = having been 
convicted of wickedness and injustice. 12. perpiws exew, to 
be suitable, i. e., well. 

C. 14. 7d pera rovro, the after this, i. e., the sequel, or 
consequence. 16. ypnop@dovcw, dray pé\Aoow arobaveic Oa. 
This idea, that the soul, when about to leave the body, shows 
its divine nature and prophetic power, was widely prevalent 
among the ancients. Thus Patroclus predicts the death of 
Hector (Il. xvi, 851 sqq.), and Hector prophesies the death of 
Achilles (Il. xxii, 858 sqq.); cf. also Pheed. 84, E; Xen. Apol. 
30; Cic. de Div. 1, 80; Sex. Empir. Math. ix, 20. 19. ofap 
ewe amexrovare. For the double acc., cf. G. 159, N. 4; H. A. 
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725. 21. rod diSdvar €Areyxov rod Biov, from giving proof of TT 
your life, i. e., from the necessity of letting your manner of 
life be put to the proof. 

D. 26. droxreivovres avOparous, by putting men to death. 
28. ov yap €of atrn. G. 28,3, N.1; H. A. 480, 3. 

E. 6. imép, notice the preposition imép rather than epi, S 
asif he would defend the conclusion. 6. év @ of dpyovres 
aoxoriay adyovo1, while the magistrates are busy, and I do not 
yet come, whither when I have come, I must be put to death, 
i. e., before the Eleven (cf. note, 37, C) are ready to lead me 
away to prison. 

A. 12. ri more voet, what in the world it means, or what 40 
can be its meaning. Of. note, 20, D. @ dydpes dixacrai. He 
has habitually addressed the court hitherto as dvdpes ’A@nvaiou. 
The change here is intentional, since that portion of the court 
whom he now addresses were judges indeed, that is, adiminis- 
trators of justice. 14. 7 yap eiwOvid poe partiky 7 Tod Saipoviou, 
Jor the customary prophetic voice of the divinity. Of. 31, D, 
note ibid. Schleiermacher considers rod Sapoviov as a gloss, 
because Plato elsewhere calls the voice itself ré Sarpéyioy, and 
where a genitive of source is added to pavrixn, pov, etc., it 
is not rod Sapoviov, but rod Geod. Stallbaum admits that the 
combination here is unusual, but does not, for that reason, 
feel at liberty to depart from the established reading. 16. 
kal Tavu emt optxpots, even on very trifling occasions. mdvv is 
often placed thus before the preposition for the sake of em- 
phasis. 18. & ye 51) oinOein ay ris Kat vopifera, which one 
might certainly suppose to be, and are in fact usually con- 
sidered. The relative is the object of the first verb and the 
subject of the second. The former verb is optative, to denote 
what any one might naturally suppose; the other is indica- 
tive, to denote what is in fact the prevailing sentiment. The 
reader will observe the difference between ofowa and ie? 
here implied and habitually observed. 

B. 27. rodro dyafdy yeyovéva. In a conversation with 
Hermogenes, recorded by Xenophon (Mem. rv, 8), Socrates 
assigns several reasons why, aside from his hopes for another 
world, he deemed it better for his happiness in this life, and 
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cc better for his reputation, that he should die then rather than 
live to a more advanced age. Add to these the considerations 
touching a future life, which follow in the next chapter of the 
Apology, and we have the most complete demonstration of 
his deliberate preference to be condemned rather than to be 
acquitted, and thus a justification of the otherwise inexpli- 
cable manner and spirit of his defense. 

OG. 4. Few passages in the Greek classics have been oftener 
cited, translated, and commented upon in ancient or modern 
times, than the chapter on which we now enter. Cf. Plut. 
Cons. ad Apol.; Xen. Cyrop. viii, 7, 18 sqq.; Cic. Tuse. 
Quest. i, 41, where it is translated ; also the Christian Fathers, 
Eusebius, Theodoret, etc., etc. 5. Svot yap Odrepoy, Stall- 
baum remarks, that here we doubtless have the true Socratic 
doctrine of a future state, whereas the Phedo and other 
Dialogues exhibit Plato’s views on the subject. Accordingly 
Xenophon in his Oyropadia, as above cited, makes Cyrus on 
his death-bed discourse in exact accordance with the passage 
before us. 6. olov pndev eiva, of such a nature as to be noth- 
ing, i. e., to be annihilated. So below, D: cioy vmvos, and E: 
oiov amodnunoa. 7. kata Ta Aeydoueva, according to what is 
said, i. e., the common opinion. 8. 77 wWox7, dat. for the 
gen. G. 184, 3; H. A. 767. The gen. would represent 
the subject of the action. 9. rod réwov. The gen. of the 
place from which, without a preposition, may follow a verbal 
noun as well as a verb. rod éevOévSe, for rod évrada, because 
of the motion expressed by peroiknocs. 

D. 9. etre pndepia. This etre has its correlative in ef 8° ad 
below, E, which is only more emphatic than another etre. Com- 
pare ore . . . ovdé ye, 19, E, and note ibid. 10. ofov varvos. 
Cf. Od. xiii, 79, 80: vpdvupos Urvos... Oavdro dyxuora eouKds. 
12. ey yap dy ofva introduces a long and involved sentence. 
The force of the dy falls on eépeiy several lines below, where 
it is repeated (cf. notes, 17, D, and 28, B). otuar itself and déou 
are also repeated. 18. py dru ldcdrny, not only a private indi- 
vidual. H. A. 1035, a. The reader need not be informed 
that by the great king the Greeks mean the king of Persia, 
the richest and most powerful sovereign with whom they bad 
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to do in all their early history. The comparison of death to ce 
night and sleep has always been, as it is now, common espe- 
cially with the poets. Cf. Hom, Il. xiv, 231; xvi, 672; Od. 
xiii, 80; Catul. v, 5; Hor. Od. i, 28, 15.” 

A. 26. eis “Acdov, to Pluto’s, sc. house or realm. So we 41 
omit the word house after the owner’s name, and the word 
church after the name it bears. 1. Mivws re kai ‘Padduavbus, 
nom. by attraction to the relative ofmep. Minos and Rhada- 
manthus were brothers (hence closely connected by re xai), 
both sons of Jove, and celebrated kings, judges, and law- 
givers, the former in Crete and the latter in the islands of the 
figean, Macus, who reigned in gina, was also a son of 
Jupiter, and the father of Peleus and Telamon. Triptolemus 
was the favorite of Demeter, the inventor of the plow and 
agriculture, and the great hero in the Eleusinian Mysteries. 
We find Minos represented as performing the office of judge in 
the lower regions in the Homeric poems (Od. xi, 568 sqq.); 
Khadamanthus in Pindar (Olymp. ii, 187 sqq.); when acus 
was first added to the number, we do not know. In the 
Gorgias (523, E) these three are represented as administering 
justice at the entrances to Tartarus and to the Isles of the 
Blessed: Rhadamanthus to souls from Asia, Alacus to those 
from Europe, and Minos, as president judge, to decide in doubt- 
ful cases. Triptolemus is assigned that office only in this pas- 
sage, though in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter (153) he sits 
in judgment on earth. Perhaps he is introduced here to give 
prominence to the Eleusinian hero, or since others, whose 
names are not mentioned, are here said to be judges in the 
lower world, we may perhaps suppose that the common 
opinion ascribed to Triptolemus and others the same office 
and occupation there which they held on earth. The con- 
ception is, however, limited here to those early and just judges 
and lawgivers whom the imagination of the Greeks had in- 
vested with the dignity of demigods (coe ry jpibéwy Oixaror 
éyévorro év TO EavTay Big). 5. emi moa dy Ts déEar ay tpav; 
Quanti tandem estimatis. So Cicero renders it. Tusc. Quest. 
4,41, 98. 7. émel Zuovye, x.7.d., for to myself also the converse 
there would be delightful, where I might converse with Pala- 
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"30 medes and Ajax the son of Telamon. Both these Grecian 
heroes had come to a tragical end, the former at the hands of 
the army, the other by bis own hands, in consequence of un- 
just decisions brought about by the wiles of Odysseus. The 
story of Ajax is found in Homer (Od. xi, 541 sqq.); that of 
Palamedes in the Tragic Poets, especially Euripides. 

B. 10. dytumapaBdddovti . . . ovK dy andes ein. This clause 
is explanatory of the foregoing, hence it is without a con- 
nective, and hence also the participle in the dative answering 
to guorye. 11. 7d péyoroy is in apposition with the following 
proposition. G.187,N.3; H. A. 626, b. In this proposition 
the participle é£erd(ovra is in the accusative, agreeing with the 
subject of dudyew, with which ov« dy andes ety is again under- 
stood. 15. riv émi Tpoiay ayorra, sc. Agamemnon, to see 
whether he was really as great, and Odysseus as wise, and 
Sisyphus as crafty, as the Poet represents them to have been. 
Hom. Il. iii, 178; Od. ix, 19; Il. vi, 153. 

C. 18. dunyavoy dy ein eddatpovias, would be an immense 
sum of happiness. The genitive is partitive. Or it can be, as 
Ast supposes, a genitive of specification = in respect of hap- 
piness. 19. rovrov ye évexa, sc. for conversing with mep and 
examining them—they do not, methinks, for this put men to 
death there, as they do here. 25. & tm rotvro = one thing, 
viz., this. The rz first states it indefinitely ; then rodro is 
added to define it. 

D. 2. anndAdy Oat mpaypadroy, to be set free from the busi- 
ness and troubles of life. The perfect is used as referring to 
a completed condition or state, and that conceived, not actual. 
4, Bédroy nv. The tense in anticipation looks at the result as 
already reached ; @¢ was better as conceived, in anticipation by 
an overruling Providence. 
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E. 9. raira ratra dumotvres dmep eyo ipas edirovy, i. €., 
besiege them with warnings and expostulations. Xvzeiy here 
takes a double accusative, as a verb of doing ill. G. 165; 
H. A, 725, a. 12. cay doxdoi ru eivar pnd€ev dvres, if they think 
they are something when they are nothing. The same idea is 
expressed in the same words by Paul, Gal. vi, 3. 
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A. 1. rnmkdde, at this time of day, that is, at so early an 
hour. ctyvicka and its corresponding relative and demonstra- 
tive words, together with their derivatives, have respect, in 
Attic usage, not to time in general, but to the hour of the 
day, or, figuratively, to the precise day or hour of some event. 
i) ov mpe rr eoriv, or is it not still early in the morning? 
Buttman writes wpa (without the iota subscript); Fischer 
mp@; the earlier editions mpoi, which Bekker, Ast and Stall- 
baum shorten into mp@ after the authority of the poets and 
the old grammarians. 2. mdvu pev ody, certainly it is, is the 
most common expression of full assent in Plato’s Dialogues. 
Sometimes it stands in construction with a verb, as in Apol. 
26, B, but more frequently by itself, as here. mdyv ye is also 
frequent in affirmative answers, cf. Apol. 25, C. The mdvu 
expresses assent, the pév and ye restriction, and ody accord- 
ance = certainly so far (it is) as you say. ‘4. myvika padsora, 
what-time of day about. partora, with words of number, 
denotes uncertainty, or indefiniteness. 5. “OpOpos Badus, very 
early dawn. mpe is simply morning; épOpos is the dawn or 
rising of the day. Baéis adds emphasis, very early. We 
speak of midnight deep, deep night, etc. The Greeks extend 
the same figure to morning and evening—the former in its 
earliest, and the latter in its latest stages. 6. tov deapwrnpiov. 
I have said in the Preface, perhaps the same cell, hewn out of 
the solid rock, near the old Agora, which now bears the name 
of “the Prison of Socrates.” Professor Felton says: ‘ wn- 
doubtedly ; I read the Phedo there, and when I came to the 
passage where Crito says, the sun is yet upon the mountains, 
I stepped to the entrance of the cell, and lo! the shadows 
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covered the valleys, but the sun still lingered on Mars’ Hill, 
the Acropolis, and Lycabettus.” 7. imaxotoa, to hearken 
and hence open the door for admittance. das gives em- 
phasis to the expression of surprise: I wonder how it hap- 
pened that he was willing to admit you, sc. at so very early 
an hour, as he was not accustomed to open the prison gate 
very early, cf. Pheedo, 59, D. 9. Kai re Kal evepyérnra, and 
he has also been somewhat obliged by me. The augment in 
this verb is commonly omitted, but no rule can be recognized. 
12. ’Emecxs mada, a considerable time since. 

B. 18. efra més, then how did it happen, that, etc., ex- 
pressive of surprise. 15. ov8 dy atrés #OeXov, I should not 
myself prefer to be in so much sleeplessness and sorrow, sc. if 
I had been at liberty to choose simply for myself; but for 
your sake I felt constrained not to disturb your quiet slum- 
bers. This reason is implied here and more fully expressed 
below: émirndés ce otk ifyetpor, iva ws Hdirra Sudyns. 16. &v 
tocautn, sc. so much as I have suffered, while I have been 
watching your peaceful slumbers. te preceding dypumvia 
shows that rooat’rn belongs not only to dypumvia, but also to 
din = so much both sleeplessness and sorrow. 17. os 7déos 
= 6rt otras ndéws. So below, as padios = éri otra fadios. 
Stallb. 1. Sudyns. G. 218; H. A. 881, a. 2. rpérov, turn 
of mind, or manner of life, hence = character, Lat. mores. 
For the gen., see G. 173, 1; H. A. 744. As to the sentiment, 
compare Xen. Mem. Iv, 8, 2. 6. rmAcKotroy dyra, a@ man of 
my age, sc. 70, Apol. 17, D. 

C. 8. dvAN ovdSév aitods émidverat, x.t.d., but not at-all 
does their age set them free from grieving at their present 
Jortune, literally, as to not grieving, or so as not to grieve. 
To ayavaxreiy is ace. of specification, and does not differ essen- 
tially from éore ayavaxrety. pur) ovxi = Ne NON, or quo minus. 
G. 288, 6 and 7; H. A.1034,a. Instead of airovs, adrois was 
the reading previous to Bekker. 14. &s euol dona. Cf. note, 
18, A. 15. ev rots Baptrar’. This is one of several ways in 
which the superlative is strengthened by the Greeks. The 
origin of the formula is variously explained. In such pas- 
sages as this, it may be analyzed as Stallbaum does, viz., = cv 
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tots Bapéws épovow eyo Bapitar dy evéyxay. In other pas- os 
sages, rois seems to be neuter, and to be used like a pronoun, 
i.e., ev trois = ev rovros. H. A. 652, a. 16. riva ravrny, sc. 
hépers = Tis eat avtn H ayyeXia, hy pépers. 7) TO TAOIOY, K.T.A., 
or has the vessel arrived, etc. The #¥ in such interrogative 
sentences is restrictive of a more general question, or cor- 
rective of the foregoing context = but why do I ask? The 
vessel here mentioned is that in which Theseus returned from 
Crete, bringing back in safety the seven young men and seven 
maidens whom the Athenians were obliged to send every 
year as a tribute to Minos, the Cretan king. LEver after this 
unexpected deliverance, the same vessel (patched and repaired 
till its identity became a vexed question for the speculative 
philosophers) was sent every year in sacred procession to the 
island of Delos, as a thank-offering to Apollo. And from the 
moment when the sacred stern was crowned with garlands 
till its return, it was unlawful to defile the purified city with 

‘any public execution. It so happened that the vessel set sail 
for Delos the very day before the condemnation of Socrates. 
He thus gained a respite of some thirty days, which he spent 
in prison, but in free conversation with his friends. See the 
whole thing explained in full, Pheedo, 58. Cf. also Xen. Mem. 
Iv, 8, 2; Plut. Vit. Thes., etc. 

D. 18. doxei pév. pév is not unfrequently used, especially 
after Sdxex, ofua, and the like verbs, without the correspond- 
ing 5é expressed, but implying some such clause as capés 8 
ov« oiba. It may indeed be taken as simply the same with the 
longer form piy. Here doxet pév is employed with that Attic 
urbanity which avoids positive assertions, even when no 
doubt is intended, for just below he says: dyAov ody, dre Eee 
rhyepov. Sunium was the southeastern promontory of Attica. 
23. riyn dyabj. G.188,1; H.A.776. A formula of prayer 
or well-wishing, often used by the Greeks in entering upon 
any enterprise or at the mention of any anticipated event, 
equivalent to the Latin, quod bene vertat. The use of it by 
Socrates in this connection is a striking illustration of his 
cheerfulness and hopefulness in view of death. 

A. 2%. ov, I suppose, ni fallor. rh torepaia i) 7 dv €hOn= 44 
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"ss the nent day after the ship may arrive. torepaig is followed 
"ei by i because it involves a comparative. 1. baci yé rou 84, 80 
say, at least, to be sure, those who have the disposal of these 
things, sc. the Eleven. gaci is emphatic, they say so, to be 
sure, though Crito would fain doubt it and show them to be mis- 
taken, if he can but persuade Socrates. 2. ris émuovens jpépas, 
the coming day, i. e., the day about to dawn = to-day. G. 
179,1; H.A.759. 8. ris érépas, the second day = to-morrow. 
Socrates means, of course, the same days which Crito above 
calls tijpepov and avpiov. 4. ddtyov mpérepoy, a little while 
ago, of course after midnight; dreams before midnight the 
ancients deemed false. 5, xivdvvevers = Soxeis in Attic writers. 
How it came to have that meaning, see explained in Stallb. 
ad loc., and in the Lexicons. év apo tun, guite opportunely. 
B. 9. iari Kev tpitaro, x.t.A, These are the words of 
Achilles declaring to Agamemnon his intention to refurn 
home to Phthia, and his expectation to arrive there on ‘the 
third day. Hom. II. ix, 363. Socrates finds in them a beau- 
tiful accommodation to his own departure to his heavenly 
home. ‘This dream is not to be set down as a mere fiction of 
Plato. Besides the general truthfulness and trustworthiness 
of this dialogue, Socrates was a notorious dreamer of dreams 
or seer of visions, and a full believer in their divine signifi- 
cance. Moreover, he was a great reader and admirer of 
Homer. What, then, could be more natural or probable 
than that his approaching departure to another world, which 
he talked of by day and meditated on by night, should pre- 
sent itself before him in his dreams and clothe itself in the 
familiar language of the Homeric Poems? 11. évapyés, 
clear, i.e., easy to be understood. pév ody = imo vero, 
nay but. 12. Saude is used as a form of address, in 
itself respectful, and in its own proper signification only 
respectful, yet sometimes applied in such a connection, and 
spoken in such a tone of irony or severity, that some lexi- 
cographers have erroneously concluded that it was in its 
nature a term of reproach as well as of honor. Compare & 
paxdpre Kpirey below, and our My dear sir, My excellent. fel- 
low. 18, éru Kal viv, yet even now, implies that Crito had 
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previously plied Socrates with unavailing arguments of the sf 


same kind,..14. od pia, not one merely. Al. obdepia. 15. 
xopis perv. . ere dé, besides in the first place sustaining the 
loss of an invaluable friend, I shall in the second place incur 
the reproach of many. The unusual concurrence of pév and 
dé in the same proposition, sets forth strongly the twofold evil. 
The correction of Wolf, rod éorepjoda for cod éorepjo ba of 
the MSS. is with good reason adopted in all the recent edi- 
tions. 16. ovdéva pn more. This combination has the same 
emphasis of negation as ov pr = such as there is no reason to 
expect that I shall ever find. G. 257; H. A. 1032. 17. as 
oids te By oe o@ev. The as belongs with the participle dy, 
not, as Buttmann and some others have taken it, with the 
infinitive dyeAjoa, and performs here the office which it 
usually performs with a participle, viz., of denoting the 
ground or supposition on which Crito would appear to many 
to have neglected the preservation of the life of Socrates: as 
if I was able, i. e., supposing that I was able to save you—a 
supposition which, in this case, was contrary to the fact, since 
the inflexible will of Socrates rendered it impossible for Crito 
to save him. Of. G. 277, N. 2, a; H. A. 978. 

C. 19. ris dv aicxlov ein rairns d0€a, 7) Soxetv, what repu- 
tation could be more dishonorable than this—than to be re- 
puted. Here the comparative is first followed by a genitive, 
and then by an explanatory clause with 7. It will be ob- 
served that d0&a and Soxew have the same root. 26. éamep 
dy mpaxO7, just as they may chance to be done, however that 
may be. H. A. 914, B. 

D. 28. ara dé SjAa ra mapovra. Al. dydot by conjecture. 
But the emendation is not necessary. The passage is ex- 
plained by Stallbaum, Jacobs, and others, as an example of 
anacoluthon: Nam Crito quum additurus esset haec: dre vad 
Tov Today e&eipyacpéva eotiv, constructione repente mutata, 
rem multo gravius eloquitur, dicens: éru ofot ré eiow of mooi. 
Stallb. 4. ef yap dperov. G. 251, 2, N.1; H. A. 871, a. 5. 
iva...oay. The past tense of the indicative here implies 
that they are not able. G. 216, 3; H. A. 884. 7. otre yap 
pédmpov, x.r.A. The noble sentiment is here implied, that so 
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*S long as the multitude can not alter a man’s character for 
better or worse, all else is of no account. The concluding 
clause in this chapter, moiovor...Tvxeow, means, that the 
multitude are governed by mere chance and caprice instead 
of fixed cee Gk 

E. 10. Gpa ye pr eyod mpopunbei, you do not, do you, feel ; 
anxious Sor me, etc., in form expecting a negative answer, 
yet implying a Srenieion or a fear that he does. G. 282, 23 
H. A. 1015; ef. also 25, A. 11. of cvxodayra. The word i 
well explained in the Lexicon of Liddell and Scott, and the 
class of men in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities. 12. mpday- 
para mapéxoow, make trouble. Notice here present of con- 
tinued action; with dvayxac@aper, aorists of single act. 13. 
i) Kal waoay, k.t.d., either to lose even all our property, or at 
least large sums of money, or even to suffer some additional 
heavier penalty, such as imprisonment, exile, or death, ef. 
below, 53, B. 15. acov aitd xaipew, bid it farewell, that is, 
dismiss the fear. 

45 <A. 16. tpeis ydp mov Sixauoi eoper, cf. H. A. 944, a. For 
mov, cf. note, 44, A. 18. adda euol meiOov. adda with the 
imp. suggests an anticipated unwillingness or objection. 21. 
pate roivuy poBov. The sentence, interrupted by a long ex- 
planation, is resumed in pyre radra PoBovpevos, below, B, and 
is there followed by the correlative clause, pire & ereyes. 
23. rovrovs is contemptuous, like the Latin iste, cf. below, 48, 
C: rovrwy téy mwo\ddy, and Demosthenes, passim. 24. as 
evrenets, SC. elow, how easily they can be bought. Crito knew 
this from his own experience, cf. Xen. Mem. 1, 9,1. é7’ 
avtovs, for them, sc. to bribe them. 

B. 25. coi is made emphatic by its position. imdpyer, és 
ready for your use. ixava is added to express the idea that 
his property alone is, in his opinion (és éydpmac), sufficient. 
Crito was wealthy, cf. note, 33, D. 27. &évor. Simmias and 
Cebes were Thebans, cf. Phad. 59, C. Notice the omission 
of the article; £évo. are mentioned only as a class, and are 
then particularized by otro. If you do not think proper to 

se spend my money, there are strangers, these. 8. dmoxdpns, Fail, 
or hesitate. dmoxdyye is more frequently followed by a parti- 
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ciple, though ess as here, by an infinitive. H. A. 983 o 
and 986. 4. 6 €deyes ev 7G Sixaornpio, cf. Apol. 87, O, D. 
5. 6 re xPpo ae what to do with yourself. G. 188, N. 2; 
H. A. 777, a. 6. Goce, by attraction for ad\Aayod. G. 153, 
N.4 and 3; H. A. 1003. 

O. 10. od5€ Sikaov. ovd€ is emphatic, not even right. 
13. omevoaéy re Kai €omevoay. See the same combination of 
the opt. with the ind.—of the probable with the actual— 
Apol. 40, A: otnOein dy ris Kal vopiterat 
os 2 D. 16. otynoe: karadkimav. G. 279, 4, N. It is an em- 
phatic form, as if Socrates were in haste to leave his children 
orphans. *Observe the force of the ek in ékOpéa and ék- 
madevoa, to bring up and educate completely. 16. ro ody 
p€pos, 80 far as you are concerned. Orphans at Athens were 
provided for by the state, and intrusted to the care of the 
Archon Eponymus. Still they must, of course, be subjected 
to many inconveniences (cf. Hom. Il. xxii, 490); and so far 
as Socrates was concerned, lis children would be left to do 
well or ill, just as they might chance todo. 19. xpy. Al. 
xpnv. 21. padvporara is the opposite of dyafds Kal dydpetos. 
23. pdokorrd ye dn, especially if one claims. 

E. 27. Kat 4 etoodos ris Sixns, x.7.d., both the coming in 
of the case into court, cf. Demos. adv. Phorm.: pedXovons ris 
Sikns eiovévar eis Td Suxagrypioy. 28. as eioprAOev. Later edit- 
ors and the best MSS. read thus instead of ecianddes, the 
reading of Stallbaum. ¢e&dy py eicehOciv. G. 278, 2; H. A. 
973. Ue could have avoided the trial, either by flight and 
voluntary exile, or by inducing, as he might easily have done, 
the accusers to withdraw the charges before the trial had 
commenced. avris 6 dyay, k.t.d., the entire management of 
the case. Socrates did not employ advocates, or resort to any 
of the ordinary means of influencing the judges. 2. xardyedos. “si” 
Cornar, with the approval of Schleiermacher, Stallbaum, and 
others, suggests that there is an allusion in this word to the 
absurd and ridiculous conclusion of a comedy, which has its 
three parts, the mpdracis, éemiracis, and xaractpopy, corre- 
sponding with the eicodos, ayo, and xardyedos of the Socratic 
drama, as it is here represented, 3. diamepevyévar jas Soxety 
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St is epexegetical of ro reXevratov rouri: and jinally this almost 
Sarcical conclusion of the matter, that it should seem to have 
slipped out of our hands, through some sloth and unmanliness 
of ours. 

46 A, 4. ei tr... dhedos nv. Of. note, Apol. 28, B. The 
force of the perfect is seen not only in BeBovdrcdc da, but also 
in mempaxda = to have consulted, to have been done. 10. 
advvartor, x.t.r., Umpossible (for us) and no longer practicable. 

—  B. 18. 7 mpoOupia, x.7.A. For the omission of the copula 
(eoriv), cf. H. A. 611. For the sentiment compare the words 
of Paul to the Galatians, iv, 17: caddy dé (yrotoOa ev Kado. 
17. rév euay pydevi DAw weibecOa 7} TS Adym. The strongest 
argument, in other words, the truth as it appears to his mind 
after careful consideration, is here beautifully represented by 
Socrates as his best friend, and the only one to whom he 
yields a controlling influence. See Lex., éuds, II, 2. 

O. 24. meio limits poppodtirrnra, as it is construed by 
Stallbaum; not emuréurovea, as it is construed by Buttmann. 
26. Seapovs cat Oaydrovs. Observe the force of the plural. 
All these in their worst forms and degrees are mere bugbears 
to frighten children—such is the spirit of the passage. See 
Gorgias, 478, D, where to Polus’ fearful array of punishments, 
the rack, castration, crucifixion, covering with pitch and burn- 
ing alive, Socrates replies: Moppodtrre, You are bringing 
up bugbears, not proofs. Compare Paul’s emphatic enumera- 
tion of his sufferings, 2 Cor. xi, 28: ev «dmois, ev mAnyais, év 
duAakais, é€v Oavdros. 27. perproratra cxoroipeba, Of. note, 
Apol. 39, B. This question, in many editions, is put into the 
mouth of Crito. But it seems more appropriate to Socrates, 
age WP in the next sentence, answers himself, as he often does. 

os 1. dvaddBoupev, resume for further consideration. 2. éxdorore, 
in every instance, sc. when we were discussing the subject in 
our frequent former conversations. Hence the imp. édéyero 
here and below repeatedly. 

D. 3. mpiv governs deiv. 4. KaradpXos is for xarddndor, 
being attracted by Adyos. dpa = forsooth, as it seems. H. A. 
1048, 1, and note, Apol. 34, B. @ dos = temere, without 
reason. 8. ode éxo, sc. in danger of losing my life. 10. re 
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eye, to say something, sc. to some purpose, of some import- "3S 
ance, cf. Xen. Mem. u, 1, 12. 

E. 14, é0a ye ravOporeca, in all human probability. 27. 
ixay@s is explained below by kadds. = 

B. 27. ra rovadra, such things as these. 28. rovro mpdr-47 
tov, practicing this, making a@ business of it. Cf. Herod. vi, 
125: muepodpopoy re kal Tovro peder@vra. SO mpaxréor, below. 
We see here Socrates’ fondness for illustrations drawn from ,. 
the common pursuits of life. 10. cal édearéov ye, yes, and § 
eat and drink, ye= yes. So kal vieis ye, Apol. 34, D, might 
be rendered, yes, and sons. The eating and drinking here 
come within the province of the tarpds, as the gymnastic ex- 
ercises come under the direction of the ma:dorpiBys. a 

D. 1. aicytiverOa Kai poSeicba. These verbs are often 90 
followed, as they are here, by an accusative of the person 
before whom one must be ashamed and afraid, especially to 
do anything dishonorable or wrong. 3. éyiyvero . . . dm@d- 
Avro. The imperfect has reference to what was said in former 
discussions, cf. édéyero exdarore above, and below: més ad ra 
rovaira ehéyero. H. A. 833; M. and T. 11, N. 6. 

E. 8. mewOopevor py rH tdv eraidvray SoEn, by obeying not 
the opinion of thé wise; but of the unwise, is implied in the 
antithesis by the position of pn. Of. Xen. Mem. 11, 9, 6: Kat 
pi) & oide SoédCew = not what he knows, but what he does not 
know. 16.6... AwBara, which the unjust injures. The 
editions before Bekker changed 6 to 6 But the MSS. 
have o, and AwBacda may be followed either by the accusa- 
tive or the dative. 17. pavAdrepov = cheaper, less valuable, 
the opposite of tyusmrepor, below. 

A. 24. ri... pas. ri for 6 7, cf. G. 282, 1; H. A. 1011; 48 
For the two ace. cf. G. 165; H. A. 725,a. 1. pev=piv. = “GP 
B. 5. odrdés re 6 Adyos, k.r.A., is correlative to Kai rdvde 
ad oxdre. To the suggestion, that the multitude have power 
to put him to death, Socrates has a twofold answer: in the 
first place, that does not invalidate the argument which we 
haye gone through with, nor make it any less conclusive, or 
in any way different from what it was, before his life was 
endangered; and in the second place, he says, consider also, 
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“OL whether this doctrine, once admitted by us, abides or not, that 
we must not set the highest value on mere living, but on living 
well. 11. Td dé ed, «.7.r. And does it still remain true that 
to live well is the same thing as to live honorably and justly, 
or does it not remain true? mpérepov, aforetime, i. e., in 
former discussions. 

CO. 18. oxéWers. G. 154; Hl. A. 995. dvadteoews xpnpd- 
toy, 44, E, seqq.; ddéns, 45, B, seqq.; maidav tpodpys, 45, C, 
D. 19. pi, sc. dpa. G. 218, N. 2; H. A. 867. dpa is ex- 
pressed below, 49, D. 20. fadios, lightly, rashly. 21. wat 
dvaBiwoKopévor y dy, yes, and would restore them to life again. 
For the force of dy with the participle, ef. G. 211; H. A. 987, 
b. 22. rovrev rév woddGy is added to express contempt, and, 
in connection with ovdevit Edy vp, it implies, that it is char- 
acteristic of the multitude to act thus witbout reason. 6 
Aédyos aipet, the argument so establishes the point. This use 
of aipet arises from its use to express a victory at the games, 
or a conviction in a court of justice. Of. ratio vineit, Hor. 
Sat. i, 8, 115, et al. aipe?, see Lex. A, 5. 24. cal ypyuara 
Tehodvres . . . Kal xdpiras. Zeugma, redodvres being strictly 
applicable only to xpipara, and dyovres being required with 
xdpiras. 25. Kal adroi, x.r.d., and whether we shall do right 
ourselves both in leading out of prison, and in being led out. 

D. 28. py od d€n, K.7.d., We must not consider the ques- 
tion, whether we must die, if we remain in prison and keep 
quiet, nor whether we must suffer anything else, however 
dreadful, rather than do wrong, i. e., we must not take the 
consequences into the account at all, but only the question of 
right and wrong. Before ju) ov, there is an ellipsis of a verb 
of seeing, or fearing, and the meaning is, I fear, that we must 

page 208 take into account, etc. G. 218, N. 2; H. A. 867. 

92 E. 9. @s éyd mept moddod, k.r.d., as I esteem it of great 
importance to do this with your consent. 11. édvy. H. A. 
1016, c; M. and T. 71, N. 1. cou ixavds, to your satisfac- 
tion. 

49 A. 14. éxdvras aSuxnréov etvar = Exdvras adixeiv Seiy fuas. 
G. 281, 2; H. A. 991, a. 20. nal médae... dpa, and so for a 
long time we, men of such advanced years. 
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B. 22. i) mavrés paddov, or rather. The repeated and 
pressing questions mark the reluctance of Crito to accept the 
conclusion. 25. dues, yet, i. e., whatever may be the con- 
sequences. 26. rvyxaver dv, turns out to be. 8. ws of moddot 
oiovrat, The general sentiment of antiquity not only justified 
but required retaliation, as just and manly, cf. Meno. cap. 
iii: atrn early avdpds dpern, ixavov civae Ta Tis mOhews mpdr- 
Tew, kal Mparroyta Tous pev irovs ev Torey, Tols 8 exOpods 
kax@s, Eurip. Fragm.: éy6pdv xaxas Spay dvdpds jyodpa 
pépos. Xen. Mem. u1, 6, 35. A similar view is also taken in 
Plato’s Republic, B. I. But Socrates in the Gorgias, 469, A, 
insists that it is far better to suffer wrong than to do wrong. 

C. 5. ov haivera, it appears not, that is, it is clear from 
the argument that we must in no case do an injury. 15. ov® 
dy oriody, K.T.r., not even if he suffer anything however severe 
by them. 21. kowwveis, whether you hold these opinions in 
common with me, and think as I do. 

D. 16. xaOoporoyayv, admitting to your detriment. So 
L. and 8. But perhaps kxa@opodoyéy differs from dpodoyay 
only in emphasis or extent = in admitting all this. 25. ris 
apxis, the premise or first principle of the argument, sc. that 
it is never right to do an injury, etc. To rjs dpxjs, as the 
premise, To pera Tovro stands opposed as the conclusion. 
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A. 1. dmudvres éevbévde, in going out hence, sc. from prison, 50 


This clause is to be connected, not only with zrovotper, but 
also with eupévoper, whether in going out hence... we abide 
by what we have admitted to be right. 12. Od yap eo. 
“One might almost think that Crito will not understand 
because he dreads the repugnant conclusion.” Cron. 14. 
drodipdoxew; used of stealthy flight, and so especially of 
slaves. 15. 7d xowdy ris moAews, the commonwealth. So Cic. 
in Verr. ii, 46, 114; a communi Sicilia. For an imitation of 
this personifying of the state, see also Cic. in Cat. i, 7, 18. 
17. &ro re Ff = nonne, do you not. G. 282, 3; H. A. 1015, b. 

B. 20. dvarerpapda, be immediately and utterly sub- 
verted. For this force of the perfect, cf. H. A. 849, a. ai 
yevopevar Sika, the judgments that have been rendered. 24. 
imép ... amoddvpevov; in behalf of this law which is threat- 
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of ened with destruction. The present participle, as often, de- 
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notes expectation or apprehension. Of. M. and T. 10, 1, 
NSF, 

CO. 26. dre Adiker yap jas. The dre in direct quotations 
is pleonastic. The ydp refers to an implied clause: we do 
right to escape, for the state did us an injustice, sc. when it 


5 pronounced sentence against us, 6. 7@ époray re Kal amo- 


kpiverOa. The reader will recognize here an allusion to the 
well-known method of discussion, which was so characteristic 
of Socrates as to be called “ the Socratic method.” 

D. 8. mparov pév. The second question, which answers 
to this as the first, is found in adda rots wept tiv Tod yevopevou 
tpopny, k.t.d., and is introduced with add instead of éecra, 
in consequence of the intervening question, péuper tt, K.7.A. 9. 
eddpBavev, imperfect to denote the process through which the 
wife was obtained. The editions previous to Buttmann had 
éhaBe. 12. €xovow, participle. 16. ev povorky Kal yupvactiky, 
i. e., in physical and mental education, cf. Repub. 3876, E: 
1) pev [mwadela] emt compact yupvactixy, 7 O emt Woy} povorkn, 
The former comprehended the whole exercise and training of 
the body, in which the Greeks so excelled; the latter the 
entire discipline and culture of the mind, or, as the word 
denotes, the department of the muses. The prominence 
which the Greeks gave to the cultivation of the taste and 
the emotions, helps to explain the name by which they called 
this department of education. Some writers add a third 
department, viz., ypdupara, letters, or primary education. 
Cf. Smith’s Dic. of Antiqq., Gymnasium. Aristotle, in his 
Politics, viii, 2, makes four departments, adding .to letters, 
gymnastics, and music, the department of drawing and paint- 
ing, ypaexn. 

E. 19. doddos. Of. Cic. pro Cluentio, 58: Legum omnes 
servi sumus, ut liberi esse possimus. 23. 7) mpds pev dpa cor 
tov marépa. The unusual position of coe (hyperbaton) is ex- 
plained by the fondness of the Greeks for bringing contrasted 
words into juxtaposition. gor is dat. after e& icov. 

A. 28. dpa. Cf. note, 46, D. 2. Kai ob de ipas, x.7.d., 
is an emphatic repetition of pds d€ rijv warpida, etc., above. 
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4, 5 ri ddneia ris dperijs émedsuevos is ironical. 7. 4 marpis. S6 
We insert the article, contrary to our former reading. It 
seems necessary to mark the particular fatherland of any in- 
dividual. 

OC. 18. weidew depends on 8¢7, implied in zoiréov. 

a s Fi ‘ Page 

D. 1. 1G eEovoiav merouxéva, by having given liberty. 9 
2. Soxtwac67, when he has been examined and approved, i. e., 
admitted to the rank of a citizen, al. Soximdon. 4. e€civas 
depends on mpoayopevoper. 

E. 12. apodoynévar épyo denotes a “ tacit compact,” but 
one of a very different kind from that fiction, in which some 
political philosophers of modern times find the origin of 
society and government. 

A. 17. mporidévroy nuady, sc. i) meibecOa 4 reidew, al- 52 
though we refer it to your choice, i. e., lay it before you for 
consideration, the allusion being to the peculiar rights and 
privileges of an Athenian citizen in canvassing laws when 
they are proposed, and moving for their repeal afterward, 
if they are found to be oppressive. The style is inten- 
tionally repetitious in imitation of the style of conversation. 
21. &véEecOar = will be implicated in, or obnoxious to. So 
évoxos = obnoxious, cf. Xen. Mem. 1, 1, 64: més ody évoxos dy 
ei) TH ypapy. 22. év rots pddiora. Cf. note, 48, CO: év rois 
Bapurar’. ee 

B. 1. dvapepdvtws, pre-eminently above. 2. Oewpiav, a 98 
spectacle, such as the games and religious festivals. As these 
were attended by the leading men from all Greece, the non- 
attendance of Socrates, with the single exception of going 
once to the Isthmian games, might well be remarked as an 
indication of singular satisfaction with Athens. 4. orpa- 
revodpevos. Cf. év Toridaia cat ev “Auderdder kal emt Ando, 
Apol. 28, E, and note, ibid. 6. éemiOupia first governs méd\cos 
and yéueyv in the gen., and then is followed by the infin. 
eidéva, with which is to be understood a pronoun in the ace., 
referring to those genitives, a desire of another city or other 
laws—to know them ; classed by Cron as a case of prolepsis. 
HPA 87.8 

C. 9. ra re adda kai, besides all the rest, sc. of your 
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S acts, which prove your preference for Athens. Cf. note on 
G\Ad te... kal, Apol. 86, A. 11. Guys tipnoacda, Of. 
note, Apol. 87, C. 16. atcxdver, respect, lit., feel ashamed 
before. evrpéme, regard, lit., turn yourself toward. _ 

E. 26.”A\Ao tt oby dy haiev 7, do you not then, they 
would say, violate, etc., lit., do you do anything else than 
violate. The dy would regularly follow datev; but when 
two clauses are incorporated in one (especially with daim or 
gaiev), the particle is often attracted out of its place, ef. 

99 Hermann on the particle dy. 1. ev éreaw EBdopunxovra. Of. 
Apol, 17, D. 4. otre Aaxedainova . . . otre Kpnrnv. These 
states were often cited as models of law and order by Plato 
and other political philosophers of the day, cf. Repub. 544, 
OC; Legg. 634. 8) =scilicet. éxacrore = quotiescunque de 
jis loqueris. Stallb. 

53 AL 11. day qpiv ye rein. Sub. ad’ eupeveis. 

B. 21.1 rovray modireia, to the polity of these men, 
instead of these states, as if moXirey, instead of médeov, had 
preceded. Examples of this figure (synesis) are frequent in 
Plato. 24. BeBamoets rots Sixacrais, x.r.d., that is, will con- 
firm others in an opinion favorable to the judges, so that 
they will be regarded as having decided the case right. 28, 
Tas TE evvopoupévas ... Tovs Koopuwrdrous, the cities that have 

ae good laws, and the men who have the most regard for law 

100 and order. 8. rivas déyous, what discourses, Socrates? such 
Jorsooth as you utter here, that, etc. %# is strictly or, 
and dvayvuvrices Siadeyduevos is understood after it. 5. 
av haveicda. Cf. note on dy . . . diapOapioovra, Apol. 
ZINC: 

D. 7. dmapeis, you will depart, lit., carry away, remove. 

- €kel yap... dkodacia. The Thessalians were infamous 

for their social and political vices. Of. Demos. Ol. IV 22): 

Tavra yap (ra Tv Oerraddy) amota pév jy dhrov hice Kar 

del maow dvOpéros; and Athenwus, vi, 260, B: dxddacror 

kat tepl tov Biov doehyeis, and many other passages from 
different authors. 11. oxeviy, @ cloak or wrapper sufficient to 
cover the whole body, as is implied in mepiOéuevos. The 
word is often used of robes or costumes for the stage. 


g 
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A.pbépa is a dress of skins, worn by rustics, and hence pecu- 
liarly fit for a disguise. 18. Syjja is also referred to the 
dress by Stallbaum, but it is better to take it in the more 
general sense of gait, or personal appearance, as the Latin 
habitus also is often used. 

E. 16. icws, ay py, «7A, perhaps not, if you do not 
offend any one; but if otherwise, i. e., if you do offend any 
one, you will hear, etc. 18. bmepxdpevos 51 Biocer, k.7.d., 80 
you will pass your life in fawning upon everybody and being 
their humble servant—doing what, but feasting in Thessaly, 
having gone abroad for an entertainment, forsooth, into 
Thessaly. The irony, which runs through the whole, is 
made more pungent by the contemptuous repetition of 
Thessaly. 22. mod jpiv ecovra? what will become of them 
—where shall we find them? G. 184, 3, N. 6; H. A. 770. 

A. 22. "AN 8) = at enim, at inguies. Stallb. 24. ri 
dé; why, pray? A question of surprise. 26. drohavicoow 
is, of course, ironical, as it often is taken in a bad sense. 
4 rodro péy ov, or not this indeed, sc. moucets, i. €., YOu will 
not take your sons to Thessaly. avrod, here, in Athens. 27. 
Opepovra: kat madevoovra, fut. mid. in the sense of fut. pass. 
G. 199, 8, N. 4; H. A. 496. 

B. 10. otre yap evOdde . . . obre ekeice, neither here in 
this life... nor when you come thither, into another world. 
These two clauses beginning with ove are correlative to each 
other, while those beginning with ovdé are only emphatic 
additions to the former. 

D. 25. of xopvBavtidvres, those who celebrate the rites 
of the Corybantes in the worship of Cybele in Phrygia. 
As these rites were accompanied with noisy music and wild 
dancing, the Corybantes were an expressive figure of per- 
sons so inspired and possessed with certain ideas or feelings, 
as to be incapable of seeing or hearing anything else. In 
the case of Socrates, it is the voice of the Laws, in other 
words, the voice of God, that so rings in his ear and pos- 
sesses his soul. The passage is one of singular beauty. The 
Laws stand before him personified, embodied, clothed with 
more than human authority. They reason with him. They 
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=< as ae and pate an na ae the ‘fruitless pxeanieh an | 
of his friends in those words of humble yet sub lit 
It is the voice of God—let us obey. : 
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